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INTRODUCTION 


The nation is undertaking a tremendous defense activity which is hav- 
ing profound effects on agriculture, and in which agriculture must play its 
part... imere is now definite eridehce that the production of certain foods 
must be expanded materially if we are to meet the requirements of the Lend- 
Lease Program and at the same time feed the people of this country adequate- 
ly. it is estimated that in 1942 the needed milk production in the United 
re aoa will be 7 percent over 1941, and the needed egg production 11. percent 

er 1941, The 1943-45 needs will probably be higher. 


Conditioned as we have been by chronic farm surpluses, it is diffi- 
cult for most pcople to realize that we are now facing shortages in some 
farm products like those we have already encountered in some industrial 
products. 


If the needed agricultural production is to be obtained most effici- 
ently, farming will have to expand more in some areas of the country than 
in ouhers, and different es A ak desea any Single area may find their best 
adjustments to be quite different. But it is not probable that the needed 
quantities of dairy sree poultry products; fruits, and vegetables—=- 
the principal commoditics produced for sale by northeastern agriculture-—- 


L. 


can be obtained without substantial increases in the Northeast. 

fA Helpful suggestions were received from the teaching, research, and 
erston’: personne a1 of the agricultural colleges: in the states’ of 
the région, and from staff members of the Federal Extension Service 
and other Federal agencies. Some revisions were made on the basis 
of ideas brought out at the northeasterm conference on agricultural 
planning to meet defense needs, held at Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 
dune 16 to 19, 1941, . 
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Any program for the defense period should consider, among other 
things, the problems and desirable adjustments of the longer tern. 


Furthermore, the long-term problems and adjustments may be influenced 
very materially by the war. 


It.is the purpose of this regional report to: 


(1) Estimate the agricultural production that is expected 
in the Northeast during 1943-45, 


These estimates were developed in view of certain price assumptions for in- 
dividual commodities and.with the general assumption that the war and our 
"all out" defense efforts will continue through 1943-45, or, if the war 
should end, that the United States would participate actively in world 
rehabilitation. .It was also assumed that agricultural programs would con- 
tinue essentially as at present.. 


(2) Estimate the agricultural production of the Northeast during 
1943-45 if farmers were to make the maximum response which 
would be profitable under the assumed prices, and at the same 
time not make changes that would conflict too seriously with 
needed long-term adjustments, This will be referred to at 
times as "desirable" production. The assumptions used were 
the same as for expected production except in the case of 
agricultural programs. It was assumed that programs would 
be modified, if necessary, to meet increased food needs. 


(3) Suggest desirable adjustments in northeastern agriculture 
for the defense period. and for the longer term, Suggestions 
are made regarding farmer adjustments and steps that might 
be taken by public agencies. 


THE BASES CF FARMING ADJUSTMENTS 


The.agriculture of the Northeast, particularly because of its age, 
has probably undergone more adjustments than that of most other parts of 
the country. During the 15C to 400 years of farming experience in the 
Northeast, the broad adjustments have been from self-sufficiency to 
specialized and commercialized agriculture, from extensive to intensive 
operation, from sheep and beef cattle to dairy cattle and poultry, from 
field crops-to truck crops, from oxen to horses, and from horses to 
tractors and trucks, These changes and others have been a part of the 
efforts of farm people to. compete and survive as farmers. 


The present need for farming adjustments in the Northeast is in 
part only a continuation of long-time competitive pressures, Added to 
these are the heavy impacts of the war and of our defense efforts, which 
dominate the present scene and the outlook for the next few years. 


er 
The Physical and Economic Setting 


A large part of the Northeast lacks in many respects the physical 
resources of the better farming regions of the country. Northeastern 
soils require heavy applications of fertilizer. Topography and soil are 
often such that modern equipment and methods cannot be used effectively. 
In general, technological developments in farming have helped some sec- 
tions of the Northeast, but they have also contritmtcd to the evelopment 
of low-income farming areas and abandonment of agriculture in the less 
favored sections, 


The cconomic setting of northeastern agriculture offsets to some 
degree its physical disadvantages, The location of a large consuming 
population within the region provides nearby markets and cushions the 
drastic changes in farm prices found in many other areas, It permits 
types of farming and methods of operation which would not otherwise be 
possible, and allows the region to support a much larger farm population 
than would be the case with less favorable markets,: The urban and in- 
Peelbifecs developments of the area also provide off-farm employment to many. 

armers, 


Largely as a result of nearby markets, northeastern farmers have 
found it profitable to operate intensively, .to import large quantities 
of livestock feed from other regions, and to buy large quantities of fer- 
tilizer and other products of industry, This intensive, "over capacity" 
basis of operation results in high annual’ cash expenses and makes north- 
eastern agriculture especially vulnerable to competition from other 
regions, : 


The Organization of Northeastern Farming 
LL LI LLL LLL LLCS 


The principal commodities produced for sale on northeastern farms 
are dairy products, poultry products, fruits, and vegetables. Tobacco is 
important in 8 or 10 counties and grain is grown for sale in several 
states, Other minor enterprises--such as sheep, hogs, beef cattle, and 
maple products--are’ scattered over the region, often with concentrations 
in certain places, A large part of the farm land of the Northeast is in 
forest and most farms have considerable woodland. Some of the farm wood 
lots are of such size and quality as to have immediate commercial possi- 
bilities. ) 


Although northeastern agriculture, in general, operates on a com- 
mercial, intensive basis, there are many farms of a different nature. 
Part-time farms are very numerous in the vicinity of urban and industrial 
areas, Self-sufficing farms occupy large tracts of the. less favored land, 
The commercial production of these two groups is very small. So-called 
"hobby" farms, owned by wealthy individuals, are found near some cities. 
Low-income farming arcas occur in every State and include commercial farms 
as well as sclf-sufficing and part-time farms, | 


About 70 percent of the commercial farms are specialized enough to 
be called dairy farms, poultry farms, and the like (Table 1), Many of 
those classified as general could be called dairy-poultry farms, dairy- 
truck farms, etc, 


Most northeastern farms are family-sized farms in the sense that 
a large part of the labor is supplied by the operator and his family. 


sale 


Few of the farms have a total labor supply for the year exceeding the equi- 
valent of 4 full-time men, Over much of the region a typical dairy farm 
would have a labor supply equivalent to 2 full-time men, with the a 
and his family accounting for 13 of the 2-man POURRA 


Table 1. -- Types of farming in the Northeastern cope eee 1930 /l 
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Type Number of farms Percent 
Dairy : LO wee : 
Poultry : 42,948 . : 
Other livestock. : 13,455 220,060 ; 56 
Fruits, vegetables, ; : 
tobacco, etc, : 76,970 767970 ' 12 
General ; 128,959 
Cash grain : 6,642 185,601 Re 
Part-time : 73,364 . : 
Self~sufficing : 72 5480 145,844 : 24 
All other : 56 , 044 — . $6,044 : ‘ 6 
Total : 618,079 618,079 100 
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1/ 1930 Census of Agriculture. : 


. THE EFENSE ade ta 


As; long as “‘all-out!;-defense efforts, continue, the,outlook.is for 
higher prices of farm products in the Northeast, The important farm pro- 
ducts of the region are."protective" foods, Many are the foods needed by 
Britain.» In addition, there is every,reason to believe that, with, higher 
industrial activity and high consumer purchasing power, the general price 
level will rise. The outlook for gross farm income in the region is the 
best in’a decade. . 


On the other hand, farming costs ney. be expected to be higher. Wages 
of farm Laborers, which have always’ been rel latively high in. the Northeast, 
have already risen considerably and will probably increase more, %erious 
shortages of farm labor may develop at peak- periods in some sections, fFer- 
tilizer and livestock feed which are bought in large quantities by north- 
eastern farmers are likely, to be higher in price, and there may. even be 
feed and fertilizer shortages if the pressure on transportation systems 
becomes too great. A recent survey of fced dealers in Maine indicated that 
the usual inventory of grain in the State is only a 10-day supply. fz 


[2 Activities of the Maine Land Use Committee Relating to the Impacts of 
War and Defénse, Joint’ Land-Grant Collége=-Bar Comittee, 1541. 
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some other costs will be higher and none is likely to be lower. Real es- 
tate taxes may not change much, but income tax payments by farmers will 
incroase, 


It is probable that farm receipts will increase more than farm ex- 
penses .in the region, and that net farm incomes, in general, will be higher 
than during most of the past decade, It is ng exaggeration to say that in 
northeastern agriculture prosperity and-farm labor problems go hand in hand. 
Nevertheless, the next few yoars will require manyfarm adjustments and the 
aftermath of the defense efforts may requirc even more. 


The major contribution that northeastern farmers can make to national 
defense is to produce larger quantities of dairy and poultry products and 
of some fruits and vegetables. Simultaneous production increases in a 
number of products, each of which may be a close alternative to the other, 
raises many questions, Needicss te say the problems and the adjustments 
will vary from farm to farm. Some dairy-poultry farmers, for example, may 
find it best to increase dairy and decrease poultry; others may find the 
reverse to be true. In any case the efforts of individual farmers will 
need to be supplemented by adjustments in agricultural programs. 


The following two sections of this report discuss bricfly and in a 
general way some of the farmer and program adjustments which appear to be 
desirable during the defense period. More speosific and more detailed sug- 
gestions, both for the defense period and the longer term, are found in 
later sections which cover different types of production, 


Farmer Adjustments 


During the period of high defense activity the problems of north- 
eastern farmers will be centered around methods of maintaining or expand- 
ing production along present lines in the face of- possible shortages of 
iapor, teed, fertilizer, and other items of production, In,general, it 
seems that from the farmer's standpoint the following adjustments would be 
sound on northeastern commercial farms during the prospective favorable 
years of the defense period. Most of them have already been put into 
operation to some degree by certain farmers, 


(1) Expand production moderately in present enterprises, but 
avoid heavy expansion involving long-time commitments and 
increased indebtedness, New investment in buildings 
should be viewed with caution, Costs will be high and 
large investments at this time will involve considcrable 
risk. In some cases, however, cspecially with poultry, 
it may be possible to provide additional buildings through 
use of scrap materials and labor available on the farm, 


By and large the increased production can be and should be obtained 
on present farm units, especially those adapted to intensive operation. 
With prospective price relationships it should be profitable to make such 
adjustments as heavier fertilization cf crops, heavier feeding of live- 
stock and the use of certain improved practices, All of these mean 
greater intensity of operation, 


(2) 


Make the best possible use of available labor. Careful 
pianning of operations and the greater use of machinery 
will enable many farmers to maintain or expand produc- 
tion, even with a reduced labor supply. With sufficient 
incentives, including price assurances, family labor may 
be willing to work longer hours. Father-son partnerships — 
may serve to keep young men on farms in some cases. 


Where present hired labor is satisfactory, it may be good business to 
raise the wage level, increase privileges, or take other steps in order to 
keep the present supply. Substitute labor at the same price is likely to be 
less satisfactory. In some cases, livestock enterprises might be added to 


Keep labor 


(3) 


(4) 


over the winter. 


Be prepared to meet shortages in feed and other materials 
of production. To guard against possible transportation 
difficulties, farmers should plan to increase the quantity 
f feed they carry on hand. This means it will be. neces- 
sary to nlan fci mere’ storage capacity. Plans for protect- 


ing stored feed from Gusage will be necded. By anticipating 
future needs ana ava olin SUPP Lee of feed and other ma- 
terials, it should be possible to plan for substitutes where 


shortages seem ‘tien 


Use increased income to: 
a. improve or at léest maintain soi 
bd. Put farm plant snd equipment in 
ce. Reduce indsubdtedness, 

d. Kstablish well-balanced and economic~sized 
farm units. 
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It 1s realized that such a program may not provide the increased production 


needed ana 
farmers to 


The 


that special measures may be required to encourage and permit 
expand more. _ 


Program mm Adjustments 


various public agencies concerned with agriculture are doing and 


can do, much to make possible the needed production and to help farmers make 
sound adjuszments. Among other things, public agencies may have opportuni- 


ties along 
Mee 
(2) 


the following.lines: 


Price assurances to farmers after determination of price 


WU eal 


chinese in eliotment and conservation programs to encourage 


needed produetion. 

Hau vi one 1 Hgied acss to keep farmers informed, especially 
with regard to prospective prices and profitable production 
praour aes. 

Syceiai incentives, such as feed-materials programs whereby 
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foiove could obtain livestock feed at low cost. 
Pe ace.vate suppliss of labor and materials. 
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During the emergency period there will be some conflict between con- 
servation programs and the need for increased production. In the Northeast 
at least this should not be a serious problem, although some desirable con- 
servation practices may need to be modified temporarily. 


THE POST-DEFENSE PERIOD 


The. problems of the aftermath are likely to be those associated with 
the shrinking demand and falling prices that have always followed major wars. 
It is to be hoped, of course, that by courageous measures we shall be able to 
do much more than we have on previous occasions to. prevent falling prices and 
to cushion their effects. 


A further problem of the post-defense period way be increased inter- 
regional competition, Under the most favorable circumstances likely with re- 
spect to world trade aftcr the war, there could develop a fairly free move- 
ment of goods between nations. With the less favorable circumstances, which 
may result regardless of the outcome of the war, international trade might 
be negligible. Under the latter condition, the regions of this country which 
have been heavily dependent upon export markets will be looking for alterna- 
tives. In many cases the best alternatives will be the dairy, poultry, and 
vegetable products which are the principal commodities produced for sale by 
northeastern farmers, Such competition might develop on a scale not scen 
since the opening up of the West. 


Farming adjustments during the post-defcnse pcriod will depend on the 
Severity of “the situation.’ in general, efforts to inerease efficiency of 
operation should pay good dividends. The history of northcastern agriculture 
has been one of increasing production per acre, por animal, and per man. 
Further opportunities cxist to reorganize farms into cconomic-sizcd and well- 
balanecd units, and to adopt improved practices. Full advantage should be 
taken of the market opportunitics of the region, In addition, conservation 
should be a goal, 


Onc of the best adjustments in preparation for the post-defense period 
probably is to use the increased income of the defcnse period to reduce debts 
and put the farm plant in good repair. It is realized that this would raise 
questions as to the best use of available funds and labor. On the many north- 
eastern farms not adaptcd to purmancnt agriculture, cxyenditures to repair 
the farm plant should be considered in light of the apparent length of. time 
that the farm will be occupicd. Hie ahs byt! 
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The’ remainder of. the report considers, by types of production, the 
farming adjustments that appcar to oe desirable in the Northeast for the de- 
fense period and for the longer term. Estimates of expected and "desirable" 
production for the 1943-45 period are also presented. 
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MILK PRODUCTION 
Production Situation 


Dairying is one of the major agricultural enterprises in the Northeast 
Region. Him LeSO yey percent of the farms were sufficiently specialized to de & 
classified as dairy type farms. /3 This group owned 66 percent of all a 
cows kept for milk and accounted for 73 percent of all milk produced. Dairy 
cows were also kept in combination with other enterprises on many of the other 
major types of farms. Approximately 72 percent of all cows kept for milk in 
the Northeast were in herds of less than 20 head, and 39 percent were in herds 
of less than 10 head (table 2). The smaller herds are frequently combined 
with other enterprises such as poultry, fruit, vegetables, and forestry. 

There is considerable variation in milk production situations both within and 
between different arvas of the region. 


Milk production in the region is centered around 4 grass-type agricul- 
ture. Under favorable weathur conditions, nearly all roughage is grown 
locally. Fields that may have had no cultural attention for many years still 
produce some hay or pasturage, while fields recciving some attention usually 

respond favorably. Oats, barloy, and grain corn are grown on many farms for 
use by the dairy herd, but a major part of the concentrate used in milk pro- 
duction is bought from other regions. In rucent years, adverse woather condi -~ 
tions in the form of droughts and frosts have had considvrable cffect upon crop 
production in certain areas within the region. Shortages of hay and pasturage- 
during a dry season bring difficult problems for the dairy farmer. However, 
compared with conditions in some regions, the weather and growing season are 
fairly dependable. . 


Although dairymen in the Northeast arc faced with several problems, 
the dairy industry is expanding. Total milk production in 1940 was the high- 
est on record... Preliminary estimatcs by the Agricultural Marketing Service 
indicate that the 1941 production will surpass that of thse previous year. 


For the first 6 months in 1941, a favorable price ratio existed 
between milk and dairy grain. While it is estimated that the price of grain 
will rise between 30 and 40 percent during the next few years, it is also 
expected that the ratio will remain favorable. 


The effects of a widespread June drought is becoming more apparent. 
Carrying capacity of pastures is considerably below normal in many localities, 
and the hay crop is reduced from 5 to 25 pércent over much of the region. 
Unless roughage supplies become available at a reasonable price, some 
farmcrs may find it necossary to reduce the number of head carried over the 
winter feeding period in ordor to meet the situation. This reduction would 
probably be made among the heifers and low-producing cows. The long-time 
effect of such an adjustment would be felt in the 1943-45 period. Under - 
favorable price relationships, conccntrates could be substituted for roughage 
to a considerable extent and present numbers of dairy animals could be main- 
tained. . 
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3/ 1930 Census of Agriculture. 
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Table 2, -- Percentages of all cows milked found in herds of various sizes, 
all farms by states in Northeast Region, pope fate 1930 /1 
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Along with other farmers in the Northeast, dairy farmers have found 
it difficult to obtain sufficient labor. Adjus enatits to this situation have 
been outlined, Many dairymen ans already bought milking machines in an 
attempt to maintain or increase production ¢ven though the available labor 
supply has diminished, ; 

Adequate information is lacking concerning the ability of the north- 
eastern dairy industry to expand without expanding present barn facilitics. 
A recent report summarizing this information for over 500 dairy farms ‘in New 
York indicated that.8,5 porcent of all stanchions were vacant and that 23.9 
percent were occupied by young stock. /4 Although present barn facilities 
are being usec at near capacity on many dairy farms, it is believed that a 
modcrate increase in cow numbers can be cared for without necessitating 
much capital investment in buildings, In some cases, there is extra room; 
in’ other cases,.dairy young stock could be shifted to poorer conditions to 
make room for additional cows. The shift to grass silage as well. as the ro- 
placoment of horses by preriorg may allow TeMCRg sine of some barns to ac- 
commodate more cows. 


Trends in the Dairy Industry 


The ability of the northeastern dairy industry to adjust its produc- 
tion to anticipated needs or future priccs is closcly related to tronds 
within the industry. Information on the number of cows and the annual milk 
production. per cow is.of particular significance, 


Pyne the carly 1920's, the number of dairy cows in the Northcast was 
‘at a record high. .The numbor declined from 1926 to 1929 but has since been 
steadily increasing. at an average annual rate of approximatcly 30,000 cows, 
In‘many northcastern states, cow numbers for 1940 equal or oxcecd "the 1925 
level Lice table 15). 
4/ New York Geley Fann Report, for for March 1939, New York State Department of 
ees aro: aud Markets, Albany» 1 ore eee 
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For the Northcast Region, there has also been a long-time upward 
trend in milk production per cow. The average production per cow was 4980 
pounds in 1925; in 1940 it was approximately 5360 (appendix -tahle stew a 
There is considerable fluctuation around the long-time trend as production 
per cow is influenced by the priccs of milk and of grain and by other fac- 
tors. In Vermont and New York tho annual production peor cow has been’ in- 
creasing rather consistently; while in several of the other northeastern 
states, where production per cow was already on a high level, there. appoars 
to have been little change. 


Under the influence of increasing cow numbers and increasing milk 
production per .cow, total milk produc tion in the Northeast has risen 12.5 per- 
cent above the ‘1925 level. The average annual increase Since 1935 is roughly 
345 million pounds or slightly less than 2 percent annually (appendix table 16). 
Vermont, New York, and Pennsylvania have experienced relatively larger in- 
creases than other states in the region. 


There is some question as to the ability of the region to provide suf- 
ficient pasturage and other roughage if present cow numbers are increased, 
naterially. Census Gata indicate that total roughage acreage and tonrage 
have been decreasing over a long period of years, Much of this reduction 
has probably taken place in areas of declining agriculture where little 
dairying exists. Figures for 1939 and 1940 show that in some states in the 
region, this long-time trend may have Stopped. Total production of all 
hay for the region in 1939 was 6 percent below and in 1940 was 12 percent 
above average production for the 1929-38 period./5 It is felt that in areas 
of more commercial farms, both the quantity and quality of the roughages have 
been increased under the stimulation of adjustment and extension programs. 
Acreages of legumes for both hay and pasture have been increasing, particular- 
ly in New York and Pennsylvania. It is expected that the trend toward in- 
tensification of roughage production will continue. In Connecticut, a study 
has been made to estimate the effect of the Agricultural ‘Conservation Program 
upon total roughage production. /o It was’ estimated that the practices 
carried out under this program would resuit in 3 to 3.5 percent more total 
digestible nutrients in 1945 than in 1940. It is expected that, under 
normal weather conditions‘ and with favorable price relationships, adequats 
supplics of roughage will be forthcoming to feed a larger number of dairy 
animals. ; ; 


The replacement of dairy cows may be a very critical problem. At 
present, many of the cows used for replacment originate within the region. 
However, in a 12Z-month period.in 1939 and 1940, about 27 percent of the 
cows that entered 10 northvastern states were obtained from the Lake States./7 
With a large expansion anticipated in the dairy industry of the North Cen- 
tral Region, it may be difficult to obtain replacements from this source, 

The problem is made less acute, howcover, by the large numbér of dairy heifers 
in the Northeast. As a result of an dowatha trend, the number of heifers 

of all ages in the region in 1940 was the highest on record. For the region - 
as a whole, there was a ratio of 39 heifers to‘l0OO cows in that year. This 
ratio has been practically constant during the last 4 years. 


5/ Gconeral Crop Report: December 1940, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S.D.A, 

6/ The Effect 0: of th the ie Agricultural Bora ervepian Program upon ‘Dairy Farming in 
Connecticut. L. L: Jay A Atkinson, ‘Unpublished Réport. 

7/ Statistical Report on Intorstate Movement of Dairy Cattle, 10 Northeastern 
States. L. M. Vaughan, U.S. DAs, larch 1941. 
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Results from a survey in Connecticut indicate that farmers believe 
they have hay and vasture available for a large increase in cow numbers anda 
that barn space is available for this increase without major alterations to 
present facilities./8 The survey also shows that with favorable price re- 
lationships farmers expect to add cows and feed more grain. In some instances 
an expansion in cow numbers would be made by replacing young stock, but, gen- 
erally, it was felt that cows could be added to the present dairy enterprise. 


Expected Production in 1943-45 


The present situation of the dairy industry in the Northeast Region 
is such that, with the assumed favorable price relationships, a greater 
than normal expansion will probably take place in milk production during 
the 1945-45 period. In several states, cow numbers are already at an all-time 
high. It is estimated that in 1943-45 the number of dairy cows will be 
about 6.3 percent above the 1939 number. This would be an average annual 
increase of about 46,000 cows and would be the largest number of cows on 
record for the reg ion, ; 


Annual milk production per cow is also expected to increase. The 
1943-45 estimate is 5,550 pounds per cow or 330 pounds above the 1939 average. 
With an increase in cow numbers it is more difficult to increase produc- 
tion per cow, since larger numbers of young and old cows are milked and 
culling of the herd is less severe. A larger increase in annual milk pro- 
duction is estimated for the present cow numbers, therefore, and the produc- 
tion of additional cows is estimated at the present level. 

Total milk production in the Northeast Region is estimated to be 
21,367,000,000 pounds in the 1943-45 period (table 3). This quantity is 
12.9 percent above the 1939 production. Increases in annual milk production 
per cow are expected to bring about 55 percent of the increase, and the.larger 
number of dairy cows will be responsible for the remainder The estimated 
annual increase is considcrably greater. than the average aaaiaa inerease 
Since 1935. However, even this large increase may be too small in view of the 
estimated 1941 production which is 6.5 perecnt above the 1939 figure, 


It is expectcd that much of this inercasc in production will take 
place in New York, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. In 1940, these three states 
accounted for about 70 purcent of all cows in the region anc produced 78 
percent of the milk. In spite of large numbers of cows, these states have 
been increasing both production per cow and cow numbers faster than many of 
the other states. .In 1940, there was also a ratio of approximately 4 heifers 
to every 10 cows in these 3 states. Thero fore, the replacement problan may 
be less acute than in some of the other states where one-fourth to one-half 
of the replacmments ma ave to be bought. 


Saf 


The estimated total increase in milk production for: the region will be 
the cumulative result of adjustmonts made on individual farms. In making these 
individual adjustments, a dairy farmer may be faced with several alternative 
uses for his land, tabor: capital, and ability as a manager. A favorable 
opportunity may be found in poultry, truck crops, potatoes, restry, and 
Other agricultural enterprises. Any decision to expand the dairy enterprise 
should be made with refercnee to these other opportunitics. 

8/ Connecticut Dairy Farm een Capscity Survey, Farm Managoment Department, Uni- 
vorsity of Connecticut, October 1941, 
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Table 3. -- Production of milk on farms by states in the Northeast Region /1 
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; Actual : Estimated : Expected ; Percentage increase. 


State —-. ‘production: production: production: 1943-45 : 1943-45 
| 3 1939") 21941 /2 2 V94B-45 “zover 1959 - over, 1941 
“EGGR REA ae a® nae ad Lp ee AL Lt, Denon tape) Semen nes 
Maine ° , Bois fae: ee osc: 70-4 i Sade DI 
New Hampshire — : ess iy, ho. Pe tN SMa ib UM de eS yO: 
Vermont : Loew pes 1 549.3 Lavoro. 2. Mire 5 
Massachusetts ; 804: 3 eal ae pee NA co ae s) 
Rhode Island 145... 1pf0 : 158°. QO! bas 5 
Connecticut a hears UBD at 763 65 6) 
New York yn 24S. vd By LOR ad 8,614: 15. 6 
New Jersey : 18° Pier O70. Ls a Gis RI Si a ee 
Pennsylvania + uebetig ae 4,900 ; 5106-8 oe ante 6. 
Delaware ; ee bos) ew OU ont i be Gar as, 
Maryland ; } Gis). 8 SS NM Es Sion mas i IG D 
West Virginia 240) B40) 4. B16 3 BD) ee eee ere 
Northeast Region i: 18,921 + 0,207 + 21,367 ¢ 12.9: B® 
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On less specialized dairy farms where slight increases in: any or soveral 
of these alternatives can be made without making additional long-term commit- 
ments, the preferences of the operator and the relative chances for profit 
can be expected to influence his decision. In considering the relative in- 
come opportunities, a farmer should estimate the additional costs and returna 
that will be associated with each adjustment. The estimated additional costs 
and returns resulting from the addition of one cow on a New York dairy farm 
without additional labor or building expense is shown in table 4. This in- 
formation should be compared with similar information on comparable units of 
other enterprises, as far as labor requirenent or other limiting factors are 
concerned. 


Oh specialized dairy farms, it may be most profitable, especially with 
a reauction in the amount or quality of the available labor, to devote fewer 
resources to any of the minor enterprises that may be in combination with 
milk production. Over a short period it would not usually be profitable for 
a specialized dairy farmer with a limited labor supply to decrease the dairy 
herd and expand other enterprises. This would be especially true in cases where 
long-term investments or commitments woulda have to be made. | 
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It has been indicated that, under the assumed price relationships, the 
expected milk production in the 1943-45 period is somewhat above the pro- 
duction that might come about if present trends should continuc. What could 
production be in 1943-45 if an attempt were made to stimulate adjustments 
in line with the farmers "real”..¢conomic self-intcrest? 


Under the assumed favorable ratio between milk and dairy grain prices, 
it would seem profitable for specialized dairy farms to increase still further 
the number of dairy cows and the production per cow, In fact, this might also 
be a desirable adjustment for loss specialized dairy farms considering possible 


Table 4, -- Estimated changes in costs and returns resulting from the 
addition of one cow on a New York dairy farm for the 
1935-39 and 1943-45 periods /L 
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way = 1935-39 _ Pein Wd Bae ery heey | eae 
ae ee Sone ees eine wadont) ets Priveeut) Amount » 
Additional returns: ‘Dollars: Dollars :: Dollars : Dollars 
Milk-- 5,620 “lbs. [2 Petes Oy we POLOSY. We GFRSO9 ofp 149 
Calf 2 300 ; MeO TOAT VL eoeO0e 4 eo) 
Total ; ; 108 a : 148 
Additional costs: : ; $4 $ 
Gratn«—- Dton {935500 4 35 739 B47 00004 4” 
Standing hay-+ 3A. /3 : 4.00 3 Oe. Bic pier ors 18 
Depreciation 4 ; L5 ri : 25 
Interest on investment in : ; - : 
animal 25% ; : Ain ae . 5 
Miscellaneous : : tee Vie : ok) 
Total : : mon work : 110 
Net return for labor and use ‘ : ‘4 ; 
of buildings and equipment =: ie 30 =* : 38 
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dee is assumed that the addition of one cow can a made without additional 
labor and building expenses. This would presuppose a short-time outlook. 

af Average annual milk production per cow, New York "1939-40, 

oF It is assumed that roughage will be obtained locally, either by buying 
standing hay from neighbors or by heavier application of fertilizer on 
the operator's own fields. In either case, the costs would be approximately 
the same. 


feed shortages in the poultry industry and labor shortage, in the fruit and 
vegcotable industry. 


The expansion that could take place in the numbor of dairy cows is 
uncertain. The number of dairy heifers is now at an all-time high in the 
region, but the outlook for replacements which usually come from other 
regions is less promising. A plan that might alleviate this situation would 
be to give emphasis to aitfercnt dairy replacement programs for different 
areas in the region. . For farms nearcst marketing centers, or, in areas 
where several alternatives compete kocnly for productive resources, it might 
be wise to divert a part of the resources used in raising replacements and 
stress milk production. On farms farther removed from marketing centers, or 
in locations where there are fower altcrnatives open to the operator and 
his resources, it might be profitable actually to divert resources to the 
production of dairy replacements. Those farms might obtain heifer calves 
that are now disposcd of at an carly age in arvas of intensive milk produc- 
tion, raise these calves to maturity, and ultimately return them as milk 
cows to the area from which they came or td other areas where they are needed. 


It scems possible that under the most favorable conditions and with 
the stimulation of active programs the number of dairy cows in 1943-45 
might be 9 to 10 percent above the number in 1939. Apparently a large part 
of this increase could be handlcd without new buildings. - 
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The potontial increase in total quantity of milk that might result 
from increased production per cow is perhaps greater than that resulting 
from any increase in cow numbers. While dairy cows in the Northeast Region 
already receive more concentrate per head than do cows in many other regions, 
it has been shown that when any large number of cows is considered, aver- 
age production .per cow could be increased materiaily ee increasing the 
quantity of concentrate fed. [9 On an exverimental basis, the production of 
some cows was profitably increased as much as 25 por eent by feeding more 
grain. for the larger number of cows and the variety of production situ- 
ations found in the region, it is doubtful whether more than a part of 
such an increase could be realized. Under optimum circumstances, an increase 
of about 10 percent in the production per cow over that of 1939 is about 
the most: it seems reasonable to expect. 


The cumulative effect of increased cow numbers and increased pro- 
duction per cow would give an increase in total milk produced of about 18 
to 20 percent over the 1939 amount. This would be possible only under 
favorable weather and price situations and with programs to stimulate pro- 
duction. 


The following recommendations are made as measures that might lead 
to increased production without overtaxing the milk production plant, i.e., 
the operator, land, herd, buildings, and equipment. 


Farmer adjustments 


(1) Farmers should try to bring about a closer adjustment 
between feed inputs and milk outputs and, under the 
assumed 1943-45 prices for milk and grain, should in- 
crease grain feeding in many instances. Although there 
is considerable margin around the optimum point of 
feed input, and underfeeding or overfeeding can be 
done without toc great penalties, it might be worth- 
While for farmers to feed each cow on an individual 
basis by trying to balance the value of the last pound 
of milk produced against the cost of the last pound of 
grain consumed. t is difficult to get perfect adjust- 
ment between feed inputs and milk outputs.- But with more 
supervision of grain feeding on the part of the operator 
and with assistance from agencies, such as the Exten- 
Sion Service, it might be possible to approximate the 
optimum adjustment. 


(2) Although less effective than the adjustment above, total 
milk production might be increased without materially 
changing feed inputs per cow. On many dairy farms, cows 
are relatively underfed during the first part of lacta-~ 
tion and relatively overfed during the last part. A 
simple transfer of grain usually fed when the cow has 
PeaLien “ord "in aan tere to the period when the cow is in 
the flush of production wiil usually increase total milk 
production. 
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9/ Determining input-Output Relationships in Milk Production, Preliminary 
Results, Einar Jensen, U.S.D.A., January 1940. 
« 
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(3) Under certain price relationships, operators might find it 
profitable to overfeed the herd at all times. Overfeeding 
may tend to lower the resistance of the herd and shorten 
the period of its productiveness., This process might not 
be too far out of line with the long-term adjustments for 
the area. Maximum production would be obtained in the 
Shorter period; and if, after a few years, the herd could 
be replaced by a young herd, the operator might be ina 
better economic position from the long-time viewpoint. 


(4) Proper care and feeding of the dry cow can add materially 
to the production in the following lactation period. This 
phase of feeding for milk production is often overlooked 
by dairymen. While overfecding may occur in the latter part 
of the lactation period, a cow is frequently poorly cared 
for once lactation has ceased. A period of at least 8 
weeks should occur between cach lactation period. During 
this period the cow should receive enough feed to be ina 
healthy, vigorous condition. 


(5) On dairy farms where the labor problem is less acute, total 
milk production can be increased by increasing the number 
of milkings. It is gonerally estimated that a cow milked 
three times daily during most of the lactation period 
will produce 20 to 30 percent more milk than when milked 
twice each day. Such an adjustment will usually call for 
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increased fecding and is best adapted to high-producing 


COWS» 
(6) The health of dairy herds could be improved or safcguardcd 
in’ several respects. Such methods as vaccinating, testing, 


and segregating and sometimes even disposing of certain 
dairy animals could be expected to improve the general 
health and probably increase total milk production. 

(7) It is probable that there are opportunities to increase 
milk production by further shifts to fall freshening. 


Program adjustments 


(1) Recent input-output research in feeding dairy cows shows 
that on most farms production per cow can be inercased 
20 to 25 percent through increased grain feeding. If rela- 
tive prices of milk and grain are favorable, this more inten- 
sive feeding will be profitable. However, studies of 
dairy farmers' responses to price changes show that habit- 
ual rates of grain fecding usually change within rathor 
narrow limits. Only after.the lapse of several years can 
onc usually expect adjustinent of the magnitude nevded now. 
Some means are needed, therofore, for getting concentrate 
feeds into the Northeast upon a larger scale than ever 
before at prices that will not only permit profitable feeding 
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but will furnish a special incentive. The recent 

sharp price advances in by-product millfecds have di- 
rected attention to a number of suggestions for util- 
izing surplus wheat for livestock. feed. Onc of these 

is that surplus and low-grade wheat be colored or other- 
wise marked and ‘released for feeding to livestock at a 
lower fced price. Perhaps the Nation should consider the 
advantages of a permanent domestic two-price system for 
wheat. Still another suggestion calls for reduced 
freight rates on fecd moving into special emergency 
feeding areas as has frequently been done in drousht 
emergencies. The reduction in roughags supplies from the 
persistent drought of the current season in the Northeast 
may call for such consideration. 


The present feed storage plan which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is operating on a limited scale in conjunc- 

tion with farmers' purchasing cooperatives in the North- 
east, needs to be considerably expanded as an important 

supplementary aid to obtaining adequate feed supplies. 


The Agricultural Conservation Program could emphasize 
still more the production of roughage for both hay and 
pasture. Adopting practices to stimulate the planting 

of new or improved crop varicties that have proved to be 
adapted to certain areas would possibly inerease the amount 
of roughage in the region. Such a program would be par- 
ticularly important on farms whore present roughage sup- 
plics arc,insufficient.  Qther farms might be able to feed 
roughage of relatively higher quality and cither obtain 
more milk or maintain milk production with reduced grain 
feeding. As a result of an intensive program of this 
nature, the region would be in a better competitive 
position to meet problems of the post-defense period. 


Tenant farmers comprise a considerable number of all 
farmers in certain areas of the region. The present 
form of leasing agreement in certain areas of Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and Maryland tends to discourage 
any increase in cow numbers, Steps could be taken by 
various agencies such as the Extension Service to assist 
in adjusting present leasing systems. Such adjustments 
would.be to the economic interest of both tenant and 
landlord. 


Long--Term Adjustments and Problems 


Beyond any immediate or short-time period, are the long-term adjust- 


ments and problems facing dairymen in the Northeast Region. Consideration 
of this pericd may be of secondary interest to farmers, but present adjust- 
ments may limit the future altcrnative open to them. Fundamentally, there 
is little conflict between the short-term and long-term adjustments for 

the region, 


but some possibilities should be evaluated. 
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in certain parts of the Northeast, there may be an increased de- 
mand for land to be diverted to recreational uses. In other parts, land 
of low productivity may be abandoned and ultimately enter into forest 
uses. Over any long-time period, however, the comparative advantage for 
a large part of the Northeast apparently lies in dairy farming. This may 
also be true for other regions where dairying is now found chiefly in 
combination with other enterprises. Less favorable opportunities in the 
production of grains, beef, and pork may mke it profitable for certain 
western regions to divert more and more resources into milk production. 
At present, the problem of transporting milk from thers to the East might 
bea bottleneck, but it is conceivable that this proble em can be met. 


Eastern dairymca might be subjected, therefore, to strong compe- 
tition on one hand and faced with no very good production alternative on 
the other, To meet this situation, the northeastern dairy farmer should 
be prepared to produce milk very efficiently. To do this an attempt 
Should be made to have the dairy herd composed of young, healthy, high- 
producing animals}. barns and equipment should be adequate and in good 
repair, fields and pastures in a state of high productivity. Farmers might 
take advantage of the returns during the short-term to accomplish these 
adjustments as well as to retire any outstanding debts. 


This program toward increased efficiency would call for several 
different types of adjustments. On some farms in an over-expanded situ- 
ation, the -program might call far contraction all elong the lines At 
present, some farmers believe that competition can be met only by increas- 
ing the number of :cows or acres under their control. As a result, un- 
profitable cows are being kept at the expense of other cows. It is con- 
ceivable that in such cases net returns and possibly total milk production 
could be increased by giving better care and the same total quantity of — 
feed to a smaller number of cows, In many instances, the same quantity of 
roughage might be produced at lower cost if fewer acres were handled more 
intensively. On other farms, the program would call for an expansion of 
the enterprise. In this way, the factors of production would be more com- 
pletely utilized and certain economies of scale would be realized. 


Many dairymen could also take advantage of their location to per- 
form the distribution function, This might be accomplished through farmer 
cooperatives or direct marketing by the farmer himself. One of the most 
serious bottlenecks in the retail distribution cf milk by producers has 
been the problem of pasteurization. This problem has been met and satis- 
factorily solved in some instances by cooperative pastourizing plants, 


EGG PRODUCTION 
Production Situation 


Flocks: According to the 1930 census, approximately 70 percent of 
all birds cn farms in the Northeast were in flocks of 50 to 700 birds 
(table 5). ° Many of these flocks were supplementary enterprises on dairy 
or géneral farms, Others represented part-time employment for operators 
who worked off the farm. or had no other eriployment. Sixteen percent. of the 
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Table 5. -= Percentages of chickens over 3 months old on farms, in flocks of 
various sizes, by states in Northeast Region, April 1, 1930. 
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 _eBtater ty. Under 60.5%, 50 — 199% 200°= 699)" (U0 eee 
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New Hampshire : 2,0 Chew : oLeb : Banh 
Vermont : 44.0 : 4.2 : 16.6 : eres 
Massachusetts 4 11.9 : 24,8 Hea =) : 28.0 
Rhode Island ; 9.6 : 26.9 : Soe : 28.1 
Connecticut Let 4 24.7 4 34.0 : 29.5 
New York ‘ 14.3 : B9el : 30;6 : 16.0 
New Jersey : 468 : 18.4 ; 35.0 4 42.4 
Pennsylvania : 10.6 : 46.4 : 33.0 : 9.9 
Delaware : 3-6 : 30.4 05-6 : 30.4 
Maryland : 10.6 : EM Bs) ‘ 30.2 ; 11.9 
West Virginie@sslect o-fOelo x: 53.6 : B16 a See ee eee 
Northeast Region: Pe eae oe oe a ee eee 16.3 
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birds were in flocks of 700 or more. Most of these flocks were on special- 
ized commercial poultry farms. Fourteen percent of the birds were in back- 
yard flocks (less than AO b’irdea). The census report by types-of-farming 
shows that farms having poultry as the major enterprise produced 38 percent 
of the eggs and had 32 percent of the chickens on farms in the Northeast 
Region (table 6). 


The Agricultural Marketing Service has estimated that the number of 
chickens held in non-farm flocks in the North Atlantic States is almost 15 


percent as many as are held in farm flocks, and that the relative production 


of eggs is in about the same proportion./10 
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Price relationships: As more than half the cost of producing eggs 


in the Northeast is feed cost, the relation between feed price and egg price 
is extremely important in determining returns from ege production. In esti- 


mating production for the 1943-45 period, it has been assumed that egg 


prices for the country as a whole will be about 60 percent above the 1935-39 


average. AR equivalent increase in absolute rather than relative terms is 
probable for the Northeast./1l This. would mean an increase of 12 cents, or 
45 percent, over the 5-year average price of 27 cents a dozen. With even a 
30-to 40-percent increase in feed prices, a favorable feed-eg¢g ratio would 


result, Returns would be even more favorable, since not all costs are like- 


ly to rise in proportion to feed ec&ts, Wages of hired labor are expected 
to be about 50 percent higher, but the costs of miscellaneous supplies and 
services are not expected to rise more than ZO vercent. 
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ay During April, May, June, and July, 1941 when the price-support program 
has been operative, the United States farm price of eggs has averaged 
6.9 cents a dozen higher than for the same months in 1940; while for 
certain regions the increase was as follows: New England, 6.5 cents; 
Middle Atlantic, 6.3 cents; East North Central, 7.1 cents; West North 


Central, 7,6 cents. 
© 
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Table 6. -- Numbers of chickens and egg production on poultry farms 
and other farms in the Northeast, 1930 /1l 
Farms with :<Chickens. over 3 moe Eggs produced 
; chickens ;old on farms 4/1/30:.__—sin 1929 
State - Povltrys Other <i Poultry: .Other : Poultry:,. Other 
sfarms /2: farms :farms /2: farms :farms /2: farms 
: Numb er) : (Thousands) ; (Thousand dozens) 
Maine $3 Sg0O1L+ 2225452) ..4 485 966 od Baov6 
New Hampshire Le DOS+ Foe. BOS od 508 3: 406 5,014 35222 
Vermont 442 ; 18,235 110 640. » to. 14L70 54510 
Massachusetts $193,205? $y d8,825 £4 08S). SSa/4 keith wot 6,749 
Rhode Island : 455-35, Byles LOS. $ DiGi sien tobe Oe cae aio 
Connecticut iu 6990255 Sed s¥eoy 2 182. 6 fae 7 y 9S hn ey Gow 
New York Oe. Sol eg eOOy wie piyoy SB .OGSi 4 Soon Oeadd.t & Ol you 
Yew Jersey Be EOS Fic, ee ky Oke LyAOO uk COO tO Baa 
Pennsylvania i}:.,007 oak fcuk & yous... tl, 7o4 16,015, 7 63,609 
Delaware iy 200 6, U6 845 706 Oyo Oe 
Maryland ys) Dog tor 941 2 806 8,886 : 18,824 
West Virginia ete, ee ko gtos |S ot Ba Dy Qod ers) 24 ,694 
Tew England a 76S BY LAD Ns ys let pak tal be yoO6 BU gf LO 
Middle Atlantic 25,923 3284 ,663 pases 21,661 OT yar. oo ssoe 
Delaware, Maryland, -; : ; ; 
West Virginia oe one vert ga. OR ee Oe 6,901 LS), 010 3) 48 .52< 
Northeast 1 ae 500 485 264 2 15,048 3 36,585 3147,975 3235 473 


as 1930 Census of Acriculture--Types of Farming. 

e/ Poultry farms include those with over 40 percent or recel pits from poultry. 
(Farms with agricultural production not over $750 and where the operator 
spent 150 days or more in off-farm work were classified as part-time farms.) 
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Labor: The poultry enterprise, except on specialized poultry farms, 
can be carried on to a large extent with labor provided by part-time 
family workers who would not ordinarily do other kinds of farm work. In 
the face of a cA pape shortage of farm labor, the extent to which the 
farmer's wife will increase her duties by Soeur be responsibility for the 
poultry, or the extent to which a slightly more favorable outlook will 
encourage her to devote more effort to the poultry already under her control, 
will. have an important effect on egg production. This applies particularly 
to the supplementary farm flocks, but it also applies to part-time entcr- 
prises of operators who are finding full-time work through the defcnse 
program. 





Housing: Little information is available concerning the amount of 
effective exccss housing capacity in the Northeast. Undoubtedly there are 
a great many abandoned poultry houses, but it is questionable whether many 
of these are in such condition and so located that. they would be used again. 
On going poultry farms it should be possible to house 10 perecnt more birds 
-than in 1939, and by changing management practices, the average number of 
birds kept during the year might be increased another 10 percent. At 2 
present, the average number of birds kept during the year ordinarily varies 
between 60 and 80 percent of the birds housed. An increase in the number 

of birds housed would be relatively easicor for the supplementary farm flocks, 
while inercasing the ratio betwoen the average numbcr of birds kept and the 
number of birds housed might bu easier for the specialized POTTS » 


Beyond the limits indicated above, any increase in the number of 
birds kept would probably require increased housing. Such an increase 
would be relatively simplor than an inerease in dairy barn capacity. 

Rathcr efficient poultry houses can be built in considerable varicty of 
design, in fairly small units, and by relatively unspecialized labor. It 

is also easier to fill new ieee houses than dairy barns, since a very 
considcrable increase in pullcts raised can be made within a year, while 
any general increase in heifers must be anticipated 2 or 3 years in advance. 
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Sines 1925 there has bcen a considera Late inecrcase in. egg production 
in the Northeast amounting to about 2 percent annually (appendix table 17), 
In Massachusetts the inércase has averaged over 6 percent annually, whereas 
in Maryland there has been an actual decrease, During the period, the 
number of hens and pullets on ‘forms January 1 has increased only Slightly’ 
(appendix table 18). As there has been a tendency to house birds earlier, 
the averago number of birds eae during the year may have inersascd more 
than the January 1 number. It is. also probable that changes in culling, 
mortality, ctc., have affected this relationship, There is rather general 
agreement, however, that there has been a considerable increase in egg 
production per layer during the last 15 years (appendix table 18). 


Expected Production in 1943-45 


The assumed price relationships for the 1943-45 period indicate a 
favorable situation for egg producers as compared with recent Vears ea, LG 
is doubtful, however, whether the situation will be much more favorable than 
that already realized in the 4 months (April-July, 1941) when the present 
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price+support program was effective. Compared with normal scasonal trends, 


egg prices have been materially higher in these 4 months than previously, 
while. increases in grain and other costs have been only moderate. 


The number of pullets not yet of laying age on August 1, 1941, 
available for later addition to laying flocks, was 23 percent larger than 
a year previous in the North Atlantic States./12 Thus it secms certain 
that the number of hens and pullets on hand January 1, 1942 will be at 
least 8 percent above the number on January ee Loy 


How much larger are poultry flocks and egg production likely to be 
in the 1943-45 period? Egg production will depend to a considerable ex- 
tent upon how well informed poultrymen are of the probable costs, prices, 
and returns which can be expected. Continuation of present favorable price 
relationships through 1942 will serve psychologically to reassure poultry- 
men and cncourage them to maintain or increase production in the following 
period. On the basis of normal farmer-responses to the assumed price re- 
lationships, it is estimated that northeastcrn egg production in 1943-45 
willbe about 15 percent above 1939 (table 7), The increase in eggs 
marketed 1s not likely to differ significantly from the increase in produc- 
tion, although more eggs may be used for the production of broiler chicks. 


The, iucrease of 15 percent for the region will be the net result of 
a varicty of changes in the different production situations. Many part- 
time flocks have already been abandoned when their operators accepted new 
work resulting from the defense program. A decrease in the number of small 
backyard flocks kept for home use is also probable. 


With shifting in hired labor on dairy and gencral farms, the re- 
placement of a given number of man-hours may not be sufficient to maintain 
production, particularly in secondary enterprises, since the operator will 
probably have more management duties to perform than formerly. Thoreforc, 
some supplementary poultry enterpriscs will be dropped. Ona dairy-poultry 
farm, however, where a labor shortage necossitates contraction in one 
enterprise, it is believed that for a given expenditure of labor, poultry 
can compete favorably with dairy under the assumed price relationships. 
This would also be true for expansion when housing is available for both 
dairy and poultry (table 8). 


On the other hand, both supplementary and part-time enterprises 
will be taken over in some cases by mumbers of the operators! familics.’ 
In Connecticut, some buildings: formerly used to house commercial broilers 
are now used for layers. It is also possible that shortages of materials 
coming as a secondary phase of the defense program may cause unemployment 
among persons now working in the production and merchandising:of consumer 
goods. Some of these people may man poultry es either as laborers, 
part-time operators, or full-time operators. ; 


Therefore, as a result of flocks dropped, a reduction of not more 
than 3 Soe 5 percent in number of birds is estimated, Other farmors will 


12/ Poultry and Egg Situation, p. 7, August, 1941, 
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Table 7.— Production of eggs on farms in Northeast Region, by states 


Actual : fstimated: Expected : 1: Percentage increase. __ increase 









State :production: production: production: mas: over: 1943-45 over 
: 1039 tf: Ou Bhs Doe aia? seaman 
: : (Millions) 
Maine : BHOe 243 2ELe cea RSs sais Lg : 2 
New Hampshire : LOL SA aoe: 2ORL vs 4 :- 16 
Vermont : 17 vas WOAAg A 138 . ; 18 e 5 
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Rhode Island : ph ere Boy fs Bye oe 2) : 2 
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1/ Farm Production, Farm Disposition, and Income--Chickens and Eggs, 1939-40, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 


2/ Preliminary estimates, Agricultural Marketing Service. 


increase their flocks enough so that with practically no new flocks or new 
housing, a new increase of 12 to 15 percent in the average number of birds 
kept can be expected, ; 


The flocks dropped will be of less than average production per hen. 
Improved feeding and management practices will be adopted to some extent for 
both specialized and supplementary flocks. These factors will be offset by 
the tendency to lower production where flocks are expanded. The long-— 
time trend toward increased production per bird can be expected -to continue 
about unchanged, resulting in at least a 2-to 3—percent increase in production. 


The estimated 15—percent increase over 1939 is a fairly safe minimum 
estimate under the stated assumptions since it is based on practically no 
increase in housing. Price relationships may be sufficiently favorable to 
encourage specialized poultrymen to add some new houses. Building costs will 
be high and the investment in new housing will involve considerable risk, 
Even more risky would be investment in new housing by people with no 
experience in poultry who do not fit into the industrial picture and who 
think they see a favorable time. to attain security on a, poultry farm, If. 
in the near future shortages of materials cause much unemployment among’ 
industrial workers who produce or distribute consumers! goods, such invest— 
ment may occur. ; 

There seems little reason to expéct the proportional increase in 
egg production to vary among the 12 states in the region. Certain factors 
are of varying importance in the different states; but to a: considerable 
extent they are compensating, and the same net result can be expected. 
Preliminary estimates of 1941 egg production, however, indicate decided 
differences in the changes made to date. Except for New Hampshire, the 
states which have made the largest increase to date are those which have 


Table 8. —- Comparison of estimated changes in costs and returns 
from adding 125 layers or 2 cows on a New York dairy-—poultry 
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Vf tt is assumed that the additional labor involved in the two 
alvernatives is about the same, that additional buildings and ecuip-— 
men: for either hens or cows are available, and that the onerator 
has no special individual preference between the two enterprises. 
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relatively more specialized poultry farms. On the other hand, it is felt 
that the states which have the greatest opportunity to increase number 

of birds with available buildings and labor are those where supplementary 
flocks are most important. These states also have the greatest opportunity 
to increase production per bird. In computing the expected production for 
1943-45 in the various states, equal weight has been given tothe state 
productions which would result (1) if each state increased 15 percent over 
1939, and (2) if the 15-percent increase for the region were attained by 
proportional increases over 1941 production in all states. 


"Desirable" Production in 1943-45 


‘If poultrymen were to make adjustments as nearly in line with their 
"real" scdnomic self-interest in the 1943-45 period as possible without 
causing ‘sérious conflicts with desirable long-time adjustments, what level 
of production could be attained? In other words what would "desirable" 
production be? 


Under the assumed price relationships, it would scem to be profit- 
able for most specialized poultrymen and other farm operators having poul- 
try flocks to house enough birds to fill available buildings. There is 
little to indicate ‘how much ofan increass this would be, but it has been 
tentatively estimated at 10 percent over 1939. An additional 5- to 10- 
percent increase in the average number of birds kept might be accomplished 
by use of the "barracks system" and laying shelters, by raising out-of- 
Season pullets to keep laying houses filled throughout the year, or by 
less rigia culling. It has been indicated that the long-time trend in pro- 
duction per bird is expected to continue, with a resulting increase in 
totala-production of 6 or 3 -percent over 1959. How much this could profit- 
ably be speeded up is uncertain. Particularly for the supplementary flocks 
it might be profitable to inervage production considerably by purchasing 
better stock and devoting more attondion to management practices. For the 
area as a whole, an increase of 10 percent in production per bird might be 


possible, but it would be difficult to obtain. Combining all factors, it 
sééms entirely possible that, undur the assumed: price relationships, north- 
eastern egg producers could profitably increase their production 25 percent 
over 1939 withcut making any considerable investment in now buildings. 


Farmer adjustments: The adjustments that may be profitable for farmers to 
adopt will naturally vary with the diverse situations as to available re- 
sources and organization. Some of the adjustments which, by and large, 
are likely to be profitable are listed below. Most of these have been 
recommended under normal conditions; the difference is only inthe extent 
to which they may be adopted. . 


(1) The number of birds housed in supplementary farm flocks 
should, in general,.be increased to the limit of available 
housing. More pullcts should be raised so that it will 
not be necessary to keep old hens to fill houses. The ex- 
tent to which these practices arc adopted will depend upon 
the effort which the farmer's wife and children are willing 
to put forth. With higher returns, they can be expected to 
be willing to devote more time to poultry. 


(2) 


o_o 
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Operators of specialized poultry farms should not only house 
the maximum number of pullets, but should also keep then 
filled throughout the year. 


The "barracks system" as used on some farms is one method of 
doing this. As soon as the brooding season is over and the 
last of the pullets have been transferred to the range (Wary), 
permanent brooder houses are filled with early-hatched pul- 
lets. When the space is needed for brooding again (January) , 
enough culling is done so that the remaining birds can be 
transferred to the laying house. 


Another method is the use of inexpensive laying shelters. 
Units similar to range shelters, but larger and fitted with 
nests, are used to house yearling hens which would ordinarily 
be culled in the summer to make room for moving pullets to the 
laying house. Through use of these shelters the hens can be 
kept until early winter. 


In some cases it may be desirable to start a brood of chicks in 
the fall to replace layers which die or are culled during the 
winter. If no other method is used to keen houses full to 
capacity, less culling may te profitable. 


A recent study has indicated the possibility of a 6-months' 
poultry enterprise on some of the truck farms in the Northeast./13 
Where such enterprises do not involve too much investment, they 
should be adopted. If pullets are to be bought, plans for ob- 
taining them should be made well ahead of time, 


Returns from many poultry flocks, particularly on general farms, 
could be increased if more effort and money were expended in 
obtaining more livable and productive stock. With high-quality 
chicks available from breeders and hatcheries, it probably will 
not be profitable for many farmers to hatch their own chicks. 


Returns could likewise be increased in many cases through the 

use of management practices aimed at increasing production per 
bird. In the Northeast, the difference between the cash costs 
associated with high and low egg production per bird is usually 
Slight. A 200-egg pullet eats little more than a 100-egge pullet. 
With birds of equal inherent ability, a large difference in pro- 
duction is frequently associated with the difference in attention 
given by the operator to minor details--regular feeding; a 
plentiful supply of water, warmed in the winter; improved dis- 
ease and pest control; etc. 


Agricultural programs: These adjustments suggest the steps which should be 
taken by action and educational agencies to insure that the expected produc- 
tion will actually be reached in 1943-45 and the maximum profitable level 
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, Adjustments on Vegetable Farms in Bristol County, Mass., United States 
Department of Agriculture, 1941 
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approached as nearly as possible. In addition to advising farmers of profit- 
able adjustments, the following action is needed: 


(1) Practically all the poultry feed used in New England, and a 
large part of that used in the rest of the region, is imported 
from other regions. It is estimated that in 1940 about 700,000 
tons of poultry feed were imported into New England alone. A 
relatively short delay in feed transportation would cause seri- 
ous liquidation of laying flocks. Therefore a program to en- 
courage storage of reserve feed is especially important to the 
northeastern poultry industry. 


If farm storage is to be encouraged it should be kept in mind 
that good facilities are limited on many poultry farms. Losses 
of feed and damage to bags by rats may be serious, unless ex- 
tensive control measures are taken. ‘Deterioration of poultry 
mashes containing corn meal may prevent storage for more than 

6 weeks, and the Vitamin D potency of mashes may suffer. Per- 
haps effort should be concentrated on obtaining storage of 
scratch grains rather than mashes on poultry farms. It should 
be pointed out that if any economies in transportation or milling 
would result, poultrymen could rather easily buy unmixed whole 
grains instead of grains cracked and mixed for scratch feed. 


(2) The supplies and equipment needed by poultrymen include dis- 
infectants, litter, esg cases, feeders, waterers, nests, and 
fencing. Substitutes should be sugsested where a shortage is 
imminent. For example, home-made wooden feeders can be used in 
place of purchased metal ones. 


(3) It has already been indicated that much of the labor and 

management for any increased egg production on general farms is 
likely to come from members of tke operators’ families. 
Special emphasis should be laid on such programs as 4H poultry 
projects. This might also be one of the most effective ways of 
getting parts of the educational program across, Poultry clubs 
for farm women might have a place, particularly in the general 
farming areas, 


Long-Term Adjustments and Problems 


The northeastern egg producer is faced with the extremely important 
question of what his competitive position will be in the post-war period. 
This problem faces most agricultural producers in the Northeast, but it is 
particularly acute for poultrymen. Specialized, wholesale egg enterprises 
have been developed in the Northeast largely in response to a considerable 
premium for high-quality eggs. High-quality eggs have been local eggs, 
partly because of the difficulties of maintaining quality in transporting 
eggs from the Midwest, and partly because midwestern farmers have believed 
they had better aiternative outlets for their efforts than in the produc- 
tion of high-quality eggs. High egg prices in combination with low feed 
prices foll-wing World War I have developed poultrymen and a poultry plant 
with an output which has constantly increased as knowledge, skills, and tech- 
niques have progressed. 
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Recent developments inake it technically possible for other areas to 
ship high-quality eggs into castern markets. This has been conclusively’ 
demonstrated by the cooperative marketing organizations of west coast pro- 
ducers. As feed accounts for more than one-half of all costs of producing 
eges, the grain-producing areas: have one inherent advantage in egg produc- 
tion. It is questionable whether the northeastern egg producer would be 
in business now if he had not developed greater physical efficiency (meas- 
ured in such terms as cggs per hundred pounds of feed) to offset the ad- 
vantage other areas have through lower grain prices and the utiliza’ion 
of waste feeds. Should less favorable production alternatives in other 
areas encourage greater production of high-quality eggs, the northeastern 
poultryman would realize the tremendous disadvantage of trying to ship 4 
or 5 pounds of grain instcad of 1 pound of eggs. With reduced export mar- 
kets, it seems probable that the Midwest will pay more attcntion to the 
poultry enterprise. 


From the long-time point of view, what is the economic basis for the 
location of a specialized wholesale egg enterprise in the Northeast? Un- 
like other agricultural enterprises, the poultry industry is largely inde- 
pendent of the soil; possibly there may be some relation between soil-type 
and the incidence of discase. Climate does affect poultry, and it is pos- 
sible that the hot, dry climate of the Midwest is an obstacle to some types 
of poultry production there. Poultry buildings, on the other hand, are 
rolatively casy to build, and thy investment in northeastern poultry plants 
would not delay a locational shift for long. Perhaps the skills and tecch- 
niques of northeastern poultrymen represent their grcatest advantage, but 
these could be appropriated and developed by others in the course of a few 
years. Specialized wholesale poultry farms do not account for more than one- 
third of northeastern egg production, but they are important. It would seem 
that the problem of interregional competition in poultry production should 
be studied seriously. 


This means that if the northeastern poultry industry is to maintain 
its importance, it should face the problem squarely and exploit to the ut- 
most the advantagcs which it has. Some of the points to consider ina 
long-time program are the following: 

(1) Located close to the consuming centers of the country, it has 

the opportunity in many cases to perform the distribution func- 

tion cconomically through direct marketing. This is not to 

recommend, however, that a program of advertising local eggs plus 
discriminatory legislation should be adopted. 


(2) With its supcvrior strains of birds-and background of breading ex~ 
' pefiencs, it should be able to supply an inercasing proportion of 
the hatching eggs and baby chicks used by poultrymen in other areas. 
A marketing problem requiring cooperative action may be involved in 
making stock of known quality available to distant producers in 


other arcas. 


(3) Efforts to increasc efficiency shoula be redoubled. (In economic 
terms, this means shifting the ccst curve downward. and to the 
right.) Under long-time conditions, morcover, it probably will 
not pay to incur as great cash costs to inercass production rate 
as would be profitable in the 1943-45 period. . 


(4) The devclopment of methods for reducing losses from mortality is 
a subject on which research is urgently needed. Another important 
problem is the question of how much use can be made of roughage, 
such as range seeded to ladino clover mixtures, in the poultry 
ration. 


(5) Too few birds ver man is the problem on many poultry farms. In 
many cases, flocks could be increased through better planning with 
little extra work or additional investinent. 


(6) A. special problem requiring the attention of educational agencies 
is that of prospective poultrymen. It has persis been easy to 
pet into, Or out of, the raed business. liany persons unac= 
quainted with poultry or other farming have Save thd their life 
savings in the poultr bueidens and then have failed in the 
course of a few years. This entrance of beginners is particu- 
larly likely to happen when ee prices are high or industrial 
opportunities scarce. Such unfortunate investments should be an- 
ticipated and discouraged. 


Under the most favorable circumstances, such a program would enable 
the “industry to continue to expand and prosner. Under less favorable cir- 
cumstances of a post-war depression and intensified crverveei onal compe~ 
tition, the industry probably could continue on a slightly reduced scale. 
But if poultrymen do not make serious efforts to consolidate their position, 
thev may find post-war conditions a serious threat to their economic exist- 
ence. 


POULTRY MEAT PRODUCTION 
The 5 important types of poultry meat. are the following: 


1) Fowl--birds culled from the laying flock 

(2) Broilers and roasters--young males and cull pullets grown 
as.a by-product of providing replacement pullets on egg farms 

(3) Commercial broilers--cockerels and pullets produced commercially 
for broilers, usually at a different season than’ by-product 
broilers, and frequently on specialized.broiier farms 

(4) Turkeys 

(5) Ducks 


The production of the first two types of meat is closely related to egg pro- 
duction, but the lattcr 5S typvs are largely independent. 


Trencs in Poultry Meat Production 


The trend in the quantity of chicken meat production as reported by 
the Agricuitural Marketing Service is indicated in appendix table 19. How- 
ever, it is stated that these estimates include only a fraction of the in- 
crease in commercial broiler production which has taken, place in the last 
5 years. A survey conducted for the season of 1934-35 indicated that the 
commercial production. of broilers for the United States was approximately 
16.5 million birds./14 Production in 1941 is expected to exceed 150 million 


birds./15 
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147 An E Economic Survey of the Commercial Broiler Indu ustry, De LOg DBs Dept. 
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Ley Poultry and Eee Situation, Agricultural Marketing Service, August 1941. 
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Of these, about 60 million will come from the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula. In 
addition, Eastern Connecticut and various other areas are important produc- 
tion centers. 


Turkey production has also increased considerably in the Northeast in 
the last 10 years (appendix table 19). 


Available statistics are not complete or reliable enough to give a 
clear picture of the trend in total production of poultry meat of all kinds. 
However, it is thought that 1941 production in the Northeast may be nearly 
the same as 1939 production. . 


Expected Production in 1943-45 


The increase in fowl and byproduct broilers and roasters for the 1943- 
© period will probably be slightly less than the increase in egg production. 
The broilers and roasters may be marketed somewhat earlicr because of the 
labor situation, and hens will be kept longer, with more mortality. Also 
part of the increase in egg production will be due to higher production per 
bird rather than to more birds. 


The rapid increase in commercial broiler production has probably been 
largely duc to the financing and encouragement offered producers by such 
agencies aS grain companivs, hatehcrivs, and poultry dealers. As long as 
these agencies continue to finance and encourage broiler production, output 
is likely to increase rapidly... Production from present houses could be 
increased by kccping them full a larger part of the year, and new houses 
are relatively easy to build. On the other hand, it is reported that some 
commercial broiler producers are using their houses for layers this year. 


The assumcd inecrscase in the Unitcd States farm price of chickens per 
pound is from 15 cents (1935-29 average) to 26 cents (1943-45 average), or 
over 70 percent, If the increase in northeastern broiler prices were to 
paralicl this increase, it is difficult to estimate where production would 
stop. Actually, the inetréase in the northeastern chicken prices is more 
likely to be equivalent in absolute rather than relative terms. Moreover, 
with the inerease in production of commercial broilers, it is probable that 
UrerlLervprices wile notirisessomuchvas prices) of ail chickens, ., Even: so, 
an inerease of 25. to.50 percent’ over 1939 scems probable. What. commercial 
broiler’ production was in 1939 and:what relation ity had.to total poultry 


meat production is uncértain. Probably it accounted for about 30 vercent. 
With a Continucdincerease in turkey production, therefore, it secms likely 
that the totes production of poultry meat will be substantially highor in 
1943-45 than in 1939. Without sufficient information to provide a sound basis 
for cstimating, the increase can be set at between 15 and 30 percent (prob- 


ably 20) perecnt}). 
"Dcosirable”’ Production in 1943-45 


If egg producers are to increase egg production as much as possible, 
they can do little to increase meat production more than proportionately. 
In some cases, the choice of methods of increasing egg production may have 
some effect on meat produced, For cxample, a poultryman who has formerly 
housed pullsts once a year and followed a normal culling procedure may 


jnercase ege production by doing less culling, or by raising out-of-season 
pullets to refill the laying house in the spring. If he does less culling, 
the ratio of meat sold will be lower because of higher mortality, while if 
he raises extra pullets, he will be producing more meat in relation to 68558. 


On the other hard, commercial broiler producers can be expected to 
respond readily to the favoratie vrice relationships. To assure that their 
procuction is in line with their "real" economic self-interest, it may be 
necessary to discourage, rather than encourage, them. It is doubtful, there- 
rote. ee much increase in poultry meat production above the level of 
nerual farmer adjustments coutd be obtained without increased housing. With 
the assumed prices, the chief problen in getting the expected increase is that 
of procuring feed and other supplies; this requires planning and action by 
public agencies. In addition, unwise investment in the broiler industry 
should be discourazéd. 


Long-Term Problems and Adjustments 


In poultry meat production, the ost important long-term question is 
what can be expected for the future a ee commercial broiler business. 
Can the plants, which have been expanded so rapidiy in the last 15 years, be 
operated economically, and can further expansion take place? For want of 
an exact picture of how the broiler industry operates at present and how 
the demand for broilers is likely to change in ths near future, there is 
considerable skepticism about the probable returns from the Dee Lt 
is well knowm that credit extended by grain dealcrs, poultry dealers, and 
hatcheries has played an extremely important part in the broiler industiy. 
Whether this ercdit has cncouraged production boyond economical limits is 
a Serirous question. n addition, the problem of interregional competition 
is much the same for broiler production es for egg production. 


VEGETABLE AND FRUIT PRODUCTION 


A strong demand for vegetables eet some fruits is expected during 
the next few years. The National Defense Program, leading to increased cone 
Sumer purchasing power and greater food ieeda for the army; the Lend-Lease 
Act, increasing exports of canned and processed products; and the changing 
feed habits of an increasing population--all contribute to this favorable 
demand situation. Priccs of many fruits and vegetables are expected to in- 
creasc. Production will be dependent upon the price-cost ratio and upon the 
ability of producers to adjust to changing conditions brought about by in- 
creasing emphasis on national defense, and upon weather conditions. 


Production Situation 


Vegctables: Vegetable aervage in the Northeast increased steadily 
during the last few decades. This follows the United States trend although 
the rate of inercase was’somevhat less than in the newer producing areas of 
the South and West. : 


In some recent years returns from vegetables and truck crops have 
been rather discouraging in the Northeast. A declining level of farm prices 
was not accompanicd by proportional declines in production expenses. Some 
increase in competition from other rcgions has eontributed to the problems of 
northcastern vegetable growers, 
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Commercial vegetable production in the Northeast can be divided into 
three distinct types: (1) vegetables for processing /16; (2) vegetables for 
fresh market shipment /17; and (3) market garden production. Considerable 
quantities of vegetables and fruits are also produced in farm gardens for 
home use. 


Processing crops, which comprise about 40 percent of total vegetable 
acreage, have followed the general trend for all vegetables (appendix table 20). 
Production is centered mainly in the southern and central parts of the region 
except for Maine, which grows much sweet corn. Pennsylvania has increased 
in importance each year, its 1940 acreage being more than double the 1928-32 
average. It is expected that Pennsylvania will continue to increase its 
acreage of processing crops, particularly in the next few years. 


Vegetables for fresh market shipment and market gardens each comprise 
about 30 percent of total vegetable acreage. Acreage of fresh vegetables 
for shipment has increased steadily each year (appendix table 20). This has 
taken place in all states that have important shipping areas, except Massa- 
chusetts. Largest acreage increases have occurred in New York and New Jer- 
sey followed by Maryland, Pennsyivania, and Delaware. 


Market garden acreage, estimated at approximately 275,000 acres for 
1939, is concentrated on specialized farms around large population centers. 
Fresh market Sea ee is found in fairly well-defined producing areas of 
specialized vegetable farms while many processing crops are grown on diversi- 
fied farms in combination with other vegetables, dairying, or other enter- 
prises. Leading areas for fresh market shipment include the lower Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, southern Delaware, southern New Jersey, and western New 
York. 


Labor is a leading consideration on vegetable farms, especially during 
the peak of the harvesting season. Althoush families on such farms are or- 
dinarily large, considerable labor is hired. In the fresh market areas of 
Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey dependence is placed upon migratory labor 
which- follows the harvesting season up the Atlantic Coast. It is used toa 
lesser extent elsewhere. The labor problem on vegetable farms is made dif- 
ficult because large crews are often needed for relatively short periods. A 
specialized vegetable farm may have a regular crew of 8 or 10 laborers, but 
need from 50 to 75 men on some days, 


Vegetable farn problems and needed adjustments vary with the location 
and degree of specialization. Specialized farms in the shipping areas of 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland are faced with different problems than 
dairy-canning crop farms, common in New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 
Similarly, poultry-vegetable farms have a different set of problems. 


Fortunately, it will be less difficult to obtain the needed increase 
in processing crops than in fresh vegetables, The latter require consider- 
ably more labor, the searcity of which may force some specialized farms to 


16/ Vegetables grown for processing include: asparagus, lima beans, snap beans, 
beets, cabbage (kraut), green peas, sweet corn, cucumbers (pickles), spinach, 
and tomatoes. 

17/ Vegetables grown for fresh market shipment include: asparagus, lima beans, 
snap beans, beets, cabbage, cantaloupes, carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweet 
corn, cucumbers, egg plant, kale, lettuce, onions, green peas, green peppers, 
spinach, tomatoes, and watermelons, 
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decrease production. The acreage affected will either lie idle or be shifted 
to less intensive crons. On the intensively cultivated market garden farms 

a labor shortage may result in rather drastic adjustments. With few altecr- 
natives any decrease in double-and triplecropping would result in less pro- 
duction. In some cases, especially where market gardening has been a tem- 
porary vocation, operators may leave farms to accept other work. 


Specialized vegetable farms, because of labor shortages, may shift 
in part to production of livestock, which requires a more uniform and often 
smaller supply of labor. Present poultry-vegetable farms are likely to con- 
tinue about as formerly except that any relative economic advantage in pro- 
ducing cither poultry or vegetables is likely to cause a decrease in produc- 
tion of the other commodity. 


Potatoes and swceétpotatocs: Potatoes are produced commercially in 
every state of the region, but tend to be concentrated in certain areas. 
They are grown on both specialized and general farms. Potato acrvage in 
the region, as in the United States, has fluctuated considerably but tho 
trend has been down (appendix table 21). 


Sweetpotato production, ef minor importance in the Northeast, is con- 
fined chiefly to the specialized vegetable areas of southern New Jersey, 
southern Delaware, and the lower Eastern Shore of Maryland. Acrcage has 
remained about the same in the region, but the trend is slightly upward for 
the United States. 


Fruits: Fruit production is found mainly on specialized farms in 
several fairly well-defined arcas throughout the region. Apple production 
was high in 1939 but the general trend, because of removal of many trees, 
loss of export markets, and low prices, is downward. 


Peaches are important in western New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey and parts of Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia. Production has 
remained fairly stable with an upward trond expected with the coming into 
bearing of new orchards. 


Pears and grapes aro grown in western New York and Pennsylvania, 
along lakes Ontario and Erie, and in scattered areas of other states, The 
production of .sour cherrics which is centered in western New York along 
Lake Ontario and in Pennsylvania has increased slightly. 


Blueberry production is important in southeastern Maine, and cran- 
berrics are grown in castern Massachusetts and New Jersey. These two states 
produced more than three-fourths of the cranberries grown in the United States, 


Labor requirements and production on most fruit farms arc determined 
several years in advance, Tree fruits, brambles, vineyards, bushes, and bogs 
require a waiting period of several years before any income is realized, 

In contrast, operations on vegetabic farms are considerably more flexible. 
Two or three crops are often grown on the same vegetable land in one year, 
especially on market garden farms. 


Farms producing tree fruits have little opportunity for shifting pro- 
duction, except where the fruit is grown in combination with other enterprises. 


In such cases shifts could be made in livestock numbers or on crop acreages. 
On specialized fruit farms, labor may be a limiting factor in harvesting 
full production. This problem will not be so serious on dairy-fruit or 
other combination fruit farms that maintain steady labor. Strawberry pro- 
ducers will be faced with Sh kein ane tee to those of fresh vegetable 
erowers. 


Expected Production in 1943-45 


Vegetables: In the Northeast, it is assumed that prices for fresh _ 
vegetables in 1943-45 will be from 15 to 20 percent above the 1935-39 level. 
Prices in the same period for processing vegetables are assumed at 33 per- 
cent above the previous level. Estimates of production responses to these 
assumed prices must be made with. consideration to other factors which tend 
to influence’ production. 


Cash costs of growing, harvesting, and marketing vegetables are ex- 
pected to increase’ about 30 percent. Labor, the leading cash cost, is ex- 
pected to increase. about 50 percent. Some,difficulty has already been 
experienced in obtaining sufficient labor during the harvest season, when 
the requirement may be 10 times the normal production needs. Other cash 
costs. are expected to rise*from 15 to'25 percent... It may also be difficult 
to obtain the desired quantities of fertilizer, machinery, marketing con- 
tainers (burlap sacks, wooden baskets and crates )), gasoline, and oil. 


As the cost of many expense items is relatively fixed, total costs of 
producing vegetables are expected to increase only 15 to 20 percent. If 
prices tend to be at the highest ‘assumed rate and costs tend to be low, a 
favorable price-cost ratio erists. If she reverse detrue, a less favorable 
price-cost ratio prevails.. A certain -evel of production would result from 
each condition, and production estimates are made for each. 


The 1943-45 estimates for processing vegetables indicate production 
(equivalent tons) increases of 23 percent and 13 percent over 1939, a year 
of highaytelds, for the favorable and less favorable price-cost gi taaei ons 
respectively (table 9). Most of the increases will take place in Delaware, 
Maine, Maryland, New York, and Pennsylvania. Tomato acreage may be increased 
materially in Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey. 
Sweet corn acreage is likely to inerease in Maine, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and New York. Green lima beans for freezing, as well as for other uses, may 
be expected to expand mostly in New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, 


Under favorable conditions, production of truck crops for fresh mar- 
ket shipment may inercase to 1,418,600 tons (equivalent tons) in 1943-45 or 
about 13 percent over 1939 production (table 10). On the other hand, the 
less favorable price-cost ratio is estimated to bring about an increase of 
only 4 percent on a similar comparison. It is expected that a large part of 
any increases will take place in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


Market garden production in 1943-45 under the favorable price-cost 
ratio is estimated to be 1,748,400 tons from about 291,400 acres. This 
represents an acreage increase of 6.percent over 1939 (table 11). A decrease 
is anticipated under the less favorable price-cost ratio, 
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Table 9. -- Production of vegetable crops for processing eh states in 
the Northeast Region 

s. Expected 1945-45 under . 
State Average ; Unfavorable Favorable 
oe Ce ER EI HS OY. DOSS | ae aeRO eae Ot ead ye conditions _ 

Rquivalent. cons © eee. cae wee” 

Me. 51,490 30,580 36,110 45 ,000 57,000 
N. H 2,460 400 1,200 1,280 2,240 
Vt. : 3,710 2,880 ipa LG 3 yle20 a "300 
Mass. 1,820 1,320 2,090 BPeLe 5000 
Conn. 1,260 1,400 1,530 1,640 2,050 
N. Ye sb S 4,850 339 ,510 304,370 357,500 390,000 
N. @&. L7G: , 5350 209 ,550 209 ,130 226,950 249 5200 
Penna, 62,810 5 . 159,990 145 ,100 163,200 180 ,200 
Del. 58,3510 ; 43 ,820 48 ,320 58 , 000 62 , 000 
Md. ar 170 Ss 28S F470 SLB 7150 351,100 369 , 900 
W. Va. 3,090 5,400 4,080 3,860 4,290 
Total N.E. BI5)..930 il, C7 ORO the bers 990 21,215 ,420 sl oe, 700 
Source; Average 1929- 38 , 1939 and 1940 mene Agricultural Marketing Service, 


Us os Deer enes of Agriculture; 1943-45 figures are cstimates, 


Table 10. -- Production of vegetable crops for market by states in the 
Northcast Region 


SS hee gh ge rem are Se See en oa gl meena, es” eee ieee Sees eras ae pee) oe it geen en coe) won ee we ee eet ee ee 


State AVerage : Pinte : Teun TS 

OT NTIS 82S = RR PRN eK Se te ses cabraes' conditions > conditions 
Raiivaledt vous. = weer noeey Cai aera 

Mass. of L604 20 ,890 25 ,690 24,500 - 3 , 300 

Nas 548,550 : 641,170 725 ,140 680,000 735 ,000 

Viaooe BLL. 9G0 (20) Soo sory 350,000 330 , 750 361 ,000 

Penna. 100:,900 PT Laer 140,510 140,000 150 ,000 

Del. B4 BLO : 33,980 Oe sau 33,000 36,500 

Md. 83,970 94 ,610 123,740 98 ,O00 104,000 

Total N 1,106870»31,250,410 1,403 ,400 1,306 ,250 1,418,600 

Source: Average 1929-38, 1939 and 1940 fron Agricultural Marketing Service, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture; 1943-45 figures arc estimates, 

Combining these two sources, it is estimated that average annual 
fresh vegetable production may amount to 3,167,000 tons in 1943-45 under a 
favorable pricc-cost ratio. This would be about a 9-percent increase over 
1939 tonnage. A l-percent increase, making a total of 2,928,050 tons, is 
estimated under a less favorable price-cost ratio... .- 


, Potatoes and sweetpotatoes: The 1943-45 prices for potatows are 
assumed to be about 20 to 22 percent over 1935-39 prices. Under these assump- 
tions, potato production in the Northeast Region is expected to increase 12 
percent over 1939, a year of low yields, but is expected to decrease about 1 
percent compared to 1940. Any additional acreage change for Maine would be 
directly related to changes in acreage allotments or other phases of the AAA 
program. Production is expected to increase in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 

yew York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
@ 
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Sweetpotato prices are expected to increase from 20 to 30 percent 

. during the same period. Even so, no large expansion in sweetpotato acreage 
is expected in the producing areas of New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware 
because of increased competition from southern growers and because of su- 
perior alternative uses for land and other resources. Under a favorable 
price-cost ratio, it is estimated that 1943-45 production will be 3 percent 
less than the 1939 crop but 6 percent above the 1940 crop. Should less 
favorable conditions prevail, a decrease of 7 percent below the 1939 crop 
and an increase of 3 percent over the 1940 crop can be expected. 


Fruits: The price of apples in 1943-45 is expected to be <0 percent 
above the 1935-39 average price. Increased competition of western apples 
which were formerly exported will tend to keep prices of some varieties at 
a lower level than would otherwise have been true. 


Production in the Northeast, however, is expected to move downward. 
The 1943-45 regional crop is estimated at 38,453,000 bushels. This is 32 
percent below 1939, a year of peak ee ee and 4 percent below 1940. 
Although yield per tree shows a long-time upward trend and can be increased 
substantially if favorable price-cost ratios prevail, this will be offset 
by a decrease in the number of trees coming into bearing relative to the 
number of trees going out of production. Falling production will probably 
be accentuated by neglect of trees that produce export varieties. 


Table 11. -- Estimated market garden acreage by states, and ae oR in 
COe Dee Os. ee ee ot ee Nomi eeash Heelon Se 
: bas Peer er see gees aarkel Gardens... e yom, oh 
State : FAL sexcenot mar~:; ;_ Expected 1943-45 under _ 
‘vegetables sket gardens: : Unfavorable: Favorable 
Cee ete ae bane Oe doe Gh 1939 ea _ £959 3 conditions; conditions _ 
7 ih ‘ oF ~ "(Acres ) : poan: sary 
Me. nde PLOy 38. FEST. a 6,500 ;: Bsn00. 7,200 
Nipiie : by ben ps e120: 6,000 ; 6,000 : 6,600 
ait : 3,250 9: 16 05044 2200.3 2.800 43 2,600 
Mass. mwqekS, 650 AeeSOen ss A15000. &. 420,000. .:.. 41,500 
Rey Ls ; S700 3 --- Dat On. 8 5,200 : 6 200 
Conn. : Ae. 4% 410+. 4 20.000 = 3 25,800 : 25 ,000 
Wed. pert I AeOWe, 27040 se 707460. .2- , 70,000 . >., 75,000 
NorS: te LGR SB0n) a 1.55.,550 04 8,800 ; 8,200: 9,300 
Penna. p0e1,640) 2 615640 = 80,000 77,000 + 86,000 
Del. » WBS 4000 14) BB1B000 3 Bi WO as #,500 3 5,600 
Md. UIATBLOe 1 1884810... 9,000 : 9,000: 9,900 
W. Va. bo bb BOO) | i Olgiey ROU tage ee. Fay HO 000 | 
Wiebe ee eee 0); 977, ce0 ¢ 274,760 3 270,500 " 3..291, 400 
Saldibdinelastne ty ms Production (tons): 1,646 B00 ~ 1,621,800 _ “1,748,400 


The production of peaches in the region is expected to increase by 
1943-45. A general increase of 20 percent in price is anticipated. Produc- 
tion is expected to be similar to the large crop of 1939 (about 7,000,000 
bushels). Many new trees are expected to come into production in the next 
few years, particularly in the scuthern part of the region. 
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Increases in the price and production of sour cherries, grapes, straw- 
berries, cranberries, and other fruits are anticipated for 1945-45, There 
is a lag of several years, however, in the response of some of these crops. 
Labor requirements for harvesting most of these crops are high, and present 
. labor shortage may discourage expansion. 


"Desirable" Production in 1943-45 





It has been estimated that, under the asswaptions made, the 1945-45 
production of processing vegetables in the Northeast can be expected to 
increase from 13 to 23 percent over 1939, an. market vegetables from 1 to 
9 percent. “Desirablu" production is more dificult to estimate bit probably 
would be somewhat higher, berhaps reaching 24 percent over 1959 for process- 
ing vegetables and 9 percent for market vegevables, 


It is also possible that the production of fruits could be increased 
more, or decreased less, than indicated by the estimates of expectations. 
Large increases in tho production of most fruits are impossible in a short 
period sines it takes trees and vines a few years to come into bearing. Some 
further increases might comc, however, from improved cultural practices, 
especially for orchards and vineyards noglected in recent years because of 
lack of ‘markets and low prices. 


Farmer adjustments; If either the oxpucted or the "desirable" vege- 
table and fruit production for 1948-45 is to be obtained, it will be obtained 
by producers making certain adjustments in their farming operations, Some 
of the adjustments which appear to have possibilities for many producers are 


discussed ‘below; - 


(1) Truck areas can probably make wider use of available local and 
family labor, particularly during the harvest season. The exchange 
of labor etecce farms is a possibility in some sections. More effi- 
cient use of labor can be obtained by wider use of improved methods, 
closar field supervision, increasing size and improving shape of 
fields, and bettor pecking shed arrangement. In substituting ma- 
chinery for laber, consideration covld te given to second-hand and 
to hceme-imade equijment, A good example of the latter is the practice 
in sone areas of making “jitterbug” tractors from used automobiles. 





(2) Increasing intensity of operation is another means of expanding pro- 
duction, ‘This migpt pe brought about ty heavier fertilizatiom, more 
double anc interocropping, using seeas of nigh-yielding varieties, 
more sparing ana dusting, and working Longer houvs. i1t will probably 
be orersteole during the defenss period to harvest a larger-than- 
usuai peccentage of many truck crons, 


(3) Leguminous cover end soil~building crops might partly offset any 
SC2rsivy at DLOvete Supplies Auy general fertilizer shortage 
could be parthatly met oy wise nandiine of animal manure, Th some 
areas 6Tiects of Grougits could be-offseu Ly irrigation,  In* generally 
irri zation io the Nortseast is most practicable on intensively- 
operated truck-crop farms. 
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(4) Grading and standardization should not be overlooked. With in- 
creascd payrolls, demand should increase for high-quality products 
which command a premium price, 


Family living: Production for home use on farms should not be ne- 
glected. With increasing food prices the value of home-produced fruits and 
vegetables will be realized as never before. Aside from economic consider- 
ations, adequate consumption of fruits and vegetables is desirable from the 
standpoint of proper nutrition for farm people. 


Credit: Credit is a factor underlying the operations of all vegetable 
and fruit growcrs. Purchases should be made for cash wherever possible. 
Expansion based on credit should be undertaken with caution. The period of 
higher farm prices will be a good time to pay off or reduce present debts 
and make desirable changes in the organization of the farm business. How- 
ever, on farms where it is necessary to buy machinery or make other capital 
investments it may not be possible to reduce debts much. Before commit- 
ments are made, the future situation as it applies to each individual farm 
should be carefully appraised. If credit is to be uséd, a rvasonable ex- 
pectation of repayment should be foreseen. Where crops are grown on a con- 
tract basis,producers have a fairly good means of measuring probable income 
and production credit nevds can be adjusted accordingly. 


The present credit situation on individual farms will have a bearing 
on adjustments that can be made. Inercased production on farms that are 
debt burdened may be limited by the necessity of paying off notes and mort- 
gagcs. In addition, it may not be possible ‘to obtain additional credit for 
expansion. 


Adjustments in public programs: There are many individual adjustments 
that can bc made by farmers, but they should go hand in hand with over-all 
regional adjustments that can be made only through policies developed and 
administered by Fedcral, Statc, and othur public agencies operating within 
the area. 


é When the United States Department of Agriculture inqugurated the Food- 
for-Dcefense program in April 1941 it included a request for an increase of 

50 percent in the canned tomato pack. Some increases in the sweet corn, snap 
bean, and grecn pea packs were also considered desirable... The request for 
an increase of the tomato pack was accompanied by an offer to buy spot stocks 
and futures of canned tomatoes on the basis of competitive bids, giving con- 
sidwration to the fact that canncrs would necd to pay between $2.75 and 

$3.00 more per ton for processing tomatoes in 1941 than was paid in 1940 in 
order to obtain increased plantings. 


The increase in acreage planted to tomatocs for processing in 1941 
compared with 1940 was recently estimatcd at only 11 percent for the United 
States and approximately 6 percent for the Northeastern Region. A future 
program to inercase supplies of processed vegetables might be facilitated by 
giving more definite price assuranccs and other incentives to growers and 
processors, and by giving such assurances well in advance of the planting 
season. 
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Long-Term Adjustments and Problems 


Wherever possible, adjustments for 1943-45 should not conflict with 
sound long-term adjustments. However, if national defense needs cannot, be 
met without such conflict, some compromise will be required. 


With a eats to peacetime Ronn tbs: opportunities for fruit and 
vegetable production in the Northeast are likely to be somewhat less. favor~ 
able. It may be necessary to devote only the best land to their production 
Some increase in livestock would be desirable especially for family living 
purposes. ‘This would require a larger acreage for feed crops, thereby 
utilizing some of the poorer land now devoted to fruit and vegetable pro- 
duetion. Such land will, in most cases, require a manag gement program to 
restore soil fertility. Conservation practices should be given full atten- 
TLon ‘on all farms. 


During the defuse period some growers, expecially the smallor ones, 
will obtain non-farm employment. In many cases, the more productive of such 
farms could well be addcd to the units of nearby farmers. This might be done 
either on a lease or a purchase basis, 


FOREST PRODUCTION 


The Northeast was formerly the center of the lumber industry in the 
United States (table 12). The original stands contained many tree species, 
suitable for various uses. In the nerthern forest, such species as sugar 
maple, beech, yellow and paper birch, basswood, aspen, red spruce, balsam 
fir, and Norway pine were abundant. The forest of the southern part of the 
reel on was composcd mainly of red,white, black, and scarlet oaks, hickory, 
chestnut, tupelo, black birch, and pitch pine. S»yecies common to both northern 
and southern parts were white pine, hemlock, white ash, black cherry and red 
maple. 


Table 12. -- Percentage of United States Lumber produced in Northeast Region/1 


LT eee en meee conn vw Soh ie ine a oe es 
Weis : 54.8 /2 Leo : 15.0 
1870 : 38 4 SB ES: : 9.7 
1890 ro 2:1929 : 5.0 
1899 : 185 PECK, : 4.9 
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1/ Source: United States Forest Service and Census Reports 
2 Does not include West Virginia which was not a separate state. 


The supply of tinber appeared inexhaustible then. But, after being 
subjected since colonial times to the pressure of the country's greatest popu- 
lation density, the situation has changed. This pressure was expressed first 
in the need for more cleared land for an expanding agriculture and then in 
successive waves of industrial utilization, often accompanicd by destructive 
fires. At present, although more than half the land area can be classed as 
forest, a considerable acrcage supports little in the way of timber and, in 
general, repeated cuttings have taken the best material from the woods. 


In spite of the more than 200 years of intensive exploitation, the 
forests of the Nortkeast continue to meke a large contribution to the economic 


? 
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life of the region. Farm forests alone yielded an income of approximately 
114 million dollars in 1934. Fake) In addition to this direct cash return, 
farmers benefited from the use of forests for recreation through sale of 
other farm products and services, through income from harvesting, transport- 
ing and manufacturing of forest products, and by obtaining fuel, poles, 

and posts for home use. Maple products provide considerable income to 
farmers in some parts of the Northeast. 


The increase in industrial activity and recent developments in the 
housing field, resulting from our national defense effort, has greatly in- 
ercased the demand for forest products. An attempt is made here to examine 
the probable effects of the increased demand upon the woodlands in the North- 
east and in the light of this analysis to suggest adjustments that appear to 
be desirable both in the near future (1942-45) and in tho long run. 


Lumbcr 


Normally, the Northeast supplics a very small part of the total lum- 
ber cut. Large scale lumbering has long since departed from the region be- 
cause of a lack of conccntration of timber of the quality and size required. 
It was originally set up on a “cut-out and gct-out"basis and as timber 
bcceame depleted, the industry moved westward and expanded in the south. At 
present, most of the lumber production, 87 percent, is in the West and South, 
where large areas of high-grade timber still cxist. 


Preliminary estimates indicate that 1941 production will be about 
30 billion board. fect and in 1942 may reach 32 billion for the United States 
as.a whole (table 13). Lumber production for the Northeast over the past 
decade has averaged 5.1 percent of the total production, and should the: 
areca continue to make the same contribution over the noxt few years, an 
increase of, about 50 percent over the average annual cut for the psriod 
1929-38 can be expected in the region. 


With transportation facilities likely to be used’ to the limit during 
this emergency period, even heavicr cutting may take place in the Northeast. 
Timber which in normal times is not acceptable to the industry will now be 
used somewhat to replace imports from other regions. 


There is also unuaual activity in the boxboard market, the principal 
outlet for eastern white pine. Already many mills are operating at capacity 
and competition is kcen among purchasers for the remaining white pine stands. 


Other. Products 


Demand is increasing in the fields other than lumber production, for 
which timber of this region is widely used. 


National pulpwood consumption is on a higher level than ever before. 
Pulp mills which have been operating at only a fraction of capacity during 
recent years are having a boom in business, They will greatly increase their 
annual production in the immediate future, Curtailment of imports, which 
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are important to this industry, and a possible reduction in operations on 
company land, owing to labor difficulties, are likely to place a larger 
burden on farm woodlands. It seems probable that demands by New England 
“industries alone will reach the predepression level of about 1,808,000 cords 
annually. : 


If the impending fuel shortage in the Northeast. becomes serious, the 
fuelwood market will be more attractive than in many years. Even though 
conversion from oil and, to a lesser extent, from coal to wood may be costly 
the shift will undoubtedly be made in many instances. This shift will be 
most significant in rural areas because of the many difficulties involved 
in handling and transporting such a bulky, low-value product as fuelwood. 


Table 13. -- Lumber production in the United States and the Northeast 
Region, 1929-45 /1 
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. Year : Lumber Proguetuon (4 i. 3 Percentage produced in 
: United States < “Northeast rl. Vi Nowthesst: 

ee ceed VE SES TR ERE (Millions of board feet) . (Percent ) 

1929 : 36 ,386 : ad Bear : 50 

1930 : po, VOL ; 1,401 : 5.4 

1931 : 16 523 850 ; 5d 

193 : 3), LoL : oe} ; 5.8 

193% 13,961 : 602 : 4,2 

1934 : 15 ,494 ; ' 92¢ oh ee 6.0 

1935 : 19,159 : 1,003 : He 

1936 : 24 5355 : 1,216 : 5.0 

1937 : eogdat ; 1,282 : 4.9 

1938 ; 20,768 : 1,027 : 4.9 

1939 : 25 ,000 : “tte : = 

1940 : 27 ,000 : wos : Boa 

1941 | : 30,000 4 Od OO : Sel 

1942 : 32,000 : 1,632 : Brak 
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L/ Figures for 1929-48 from United States Forest Service Reports. Others 
are estimates. 
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Probable Effects of Defense Activity 


All told, then,the drain on farm woodland in the region is likely to 
be serious, particularly as it may deprive farmers cof the chance to fully 
utilize their labor to advantage in the future. The widespread use of port- 
able mills, in the absence of better equipment,-will make the problem more 
acute. The type of operation usually carried on by these mills not only 
strips all merchantable timber but also damages: young growth and reproduc- 
tion, thus prolonging the time that must elapse before another crop develops. 


The use of this type of mill will also mean a reduction in the 
supplies available to the permanently located plant. Numerous wood-using 
industries depend upon the products of the farm woodland for their. existence. 
These industries furnish seasonal or full-time work to many people. In 
addition to those working in the mills, others are engaged in logging and 
transportation. Wherever a wood-using industry ceases operation because of 
lack of raw material, unemployment is bound to result and the rural economy 
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is greatly affected. Loss of income within a community means a reduced 
market for all goods, farm produce included. In many rural areas this is 
an important point because so much of the farm produce is sold locally. 


The effect of timber depletion on the tax situation is also worth 
considering. The loss of valuation must necessarily place a heavier bur- 
den upon other property. Although uisieac ws can pay its way if kept produc- 
tive, 2 policy of exploitation renders it incapable of doing so for some 
years. 


Loss of work in the wood “industries also often means increased ex- 
penditures for relief and further iffcrease in the, local tax burden. Usually 
the people involved are not particulerly mobile. Their ties may prevent 
moving to localities where wok is available. 
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Adjustments 


Only definite action designed to alleviate the situation can be 
expected to prevent a repetition of what happened during the years 1914-c0. 
From the standpoint of forest condition, we are not so well prepared now 
as then. This raises the question of what adjustments seem desirable to 
meet defense needs and the impacts of this war, both in the immediate future 
and in the long run. 


For the consideration of the short-time adjustments, the region can 
be logically divided into two parts-- (1) areas where timber resources still 
exist, including Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, western Massachusetts, Litch- 
field county, Connecticut, ‘northern New York, western Pennsylvania, western 
Maryland and West’ Virginia, and. (2) areas located in proximity to densely- 
populated industrial centers and having no appreciable amount of merchant- 
able timber. 


Areas with considérable merchantable timber: Farmers located in area 
(1) should made several adjustments in their method of handling their wood- 
lands. In most cases the long~anc short-time objectives are similar, It 
may be desirable to make a héavy cut to get the necessary supplies between 
now, ands thelend of. the-warsybut this ispmerely a difference in degree of in- 
tensity rather than aydefinite conflicteof policles.,./Thisiicrop) differs. from 
other: farm crops in that a-much longer time will. be required to increase 
production; tueref ore yo meet the eee. Situation, it may be essential 


to cut into capital growing 's tock. gliowever, more conservative management of 
woodlands than’ has prevailed in the past witl be desirable. An all-aged 
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on ae farms. A shite Poh the practice of eee cutting to eh ree 
logging should be made immediately as.a safeguard for the future. Normally 
these cuttings should be very light to get maximum growth but can be ad- 
justed to meet situations like the ae brake emergency without undue difficulty. 


A second adjustment has to do “with sale method of woods operations by 
farmers. Wherever possible, woods work should be done by regular farm labor. 
Management is likely to be better and income will be greater because of the 
addition of a return for labor as well.as-stumpage, In cases where this is 
not feasible, the standing timber should be sold on.a piece basis. The 
common practice of selling a lot for .a lump sun leads to forest depletion and 
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frequently returns less income to the owner. When products are sold on a 
unit basig, the stumpage cost of raw material increases or decreases as more 
or less ‘intensive cutting is carried on. This is not true when the timber | 
on a lot is sold for a lump sum. In the former case, when stumpage cost is 
combined’ with the other variable costs of obtaining raw material, the smallest 
tree that it is vrofitable to cut is larger in size than when. stumpage 18 

a fixed cost. If the manufacturer does his own harvesting, the method of 
buying raw material is of special significance, for, although costs mount 
gradually as logging progresses to small diameter trees, the rise is very 
rapid in the milling operation. Best results will be obtained when stands 
can be marked in advance of cutting so that the buyer and loggers can see 
exactly what they are getting. Furthermore, valuable growing stock in the 
form of small trees would be saved. 


Although the area being discussed has been classed as one containing 
most of the merchantable timber, there are many farmers with no timber to 
sell at present. They should take advantage of the favorable fuelwood mar-=- 
ket to put their woodlots into a better growing condition. Thinnings and 
improvement cuttings will add greatly to growth and will transfer erowth to 
better trees. The products of this cultural treatment should find a ready 
market because of a shortage or higher prices of other fuel and the present 
below-normal supply of wood already cut. 


Long-time adjustments in this area will vary little from those de- 
sirable in the short run, The only major one involves an adjustment in 
size of woodland on individual farms. Many farm units contain insufficient 
woodland to utilize farm labor fully. Over a period of years, operators of 
these units would do well to consider getting additional acreage to manage. 
This is of special importance in sections where thére is little alternative 
work. 


Areas with little merchantable timber: In the areas near.industrial 
centers where there is little timber at present, the problem is not se seri-~ 
ouf, The increase in demand for products other: than fuelwood can have no 
appreciable, effect: onigrowing stock. “To be sure; there-will be’ isolated 
lots in this area that will be good enough to attract a purchaser. Of no 
commercial importance normally, increased prices may make logging these lots 
profitable. Undoubtedly they will and should be cut in a way that will in- 
sure the highest immediate return at all consistent with good silviculture. 
After logging, the condition of one person's woodlot will be no worse, than 
his neighbors’ and, until most owners haye built up their woodland, no per- 
manent wood-using industry can be located there. : 





Now ig an excéllent time to do improvement work in the forsst of this 
area. Rather than clear-cutting portions of young hardwood stands, and 
raising another generation of stump sprouts, infcrior trees should be removed 
from the entire stand to permit the development of the remaining stems. On- 
ly a little more time will be required to harvest the same amount of wood 
-than would be the case when clear-cutting is practiced. 


No widespread planting program for farm woodlands seems desirable. 
The nucleus of a new crop usually is to be found in the volunteer stand al- 
ready on the ground. By such practices as weeding and-improvenent cutting 
and in all cases by using the virgin forest composition as the guide for 
silviculture, excellent results can be expected, 


nas AN, a 
Conclusions 


Woodlands in the Northeast play an important part in the farm economy. 
In view of certain developments in agriculture in the United States, it 
seems probable that they will play a more important part in the future.: 
This being the case, farmers should adopt sound forest management practices 
now if they are to get the most from this resource over a period of years. 
Growing stocks must be built up through careful cutting and cultural treat- 
ment. Even-aged stands should be converted to all-aged by selective cut- 
tings designed to improve quality as well. The all-aged forest will yield 
the greatest amount of products, a significant factor when dealing with 
small acreages. It not only makes use of all the space in the horizontal 
plane but also of every available space in the vertical plané. Once height 
is attained, it should be maintained if possible because it is essential 
to sustained production. 


Estimates made by the United States Forest Service /19 indicate that 
under a reasonable application of forestry practice, in which all the area 
devoted to commercial production would be under management and 25 percent of 
this intensively managed, growth in the Northeast might eventually be about 
doubled. This figure would be greater if only the production on farm wood- 
land were included. Growth rates of at least 3 percent and in some cases 
as high as 4 percent should be reasonable for the se areas, once built up 
to somewhere near full productivity. 


Obviously it will be impossible to make a substantial approach toward 
the increase in growth during the short-time period. Further depletion of 
growing stocks is inevitable and the date at which any increased cut can be 
sustained. is pushed further into the future. To minimize the effect upon 
present timber stands and upon rural people, every effort should be made to 
distribute the increased cutting in accordance with sound silviculture. 


In considering the desirable long-time adjustments in farm forestry, 
a more thorough study of the lumber industry and its needs seems advisable. 
Definite planning as to the areas where timber production should be encour- 
aged and the intensity of management suited to diffcrent locations should 
be basic to any forestry program. From the standpoint of the best utili- 
gation of this natural resource, it may well be that a sort of ever-normal 
eranary for forestry would.be helpful. . The farm woodlands offer the best 
chance to practice intensive forestry, while the large private holdings are 
well adapted to a more. extensive management. 


The two groups appear to control sufficient acreage and these lands 
have the productive capacity to mect the usual demand. That leaves the 
public forests, which could be maintained as a back-log on which to draw for 
additional material when needed and a place to practice very intensive sil- 
viculture, (on a limited scale) te produce some high-quality material ona 
long rotation. Private interests cannot'be expected to hold timber from the 
market long enough to produce a quality and size essential to certain uses. 
The existence.of a large acrcéage of well-stocked public forest, properly 
distributed, should go a long way toward preventing .wholesale ccate of 
farm woodlands curing emergency periods. 
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19/ Report to Joint Congressional Committee on Forestry, 1931 
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OTHER ENTERPRISES 


Other farm enterprises in the Northeast include feed crops, cash 
grain, tobacco, beef cattle, sheep, hogs, and a few specialties such as 
mushrooms. By and large the adjustments made in their production depend on 
what happens to dairying, poultry, fruits, and vegetubles. 


Feed Crovps 


Hay: Feed crop production is closely related to shifts in livestock 
production. Hay especially is closely associated with dairying. The acre- 
age of all hay in the Northeast has increased slightly in recent years 
(appendix table 22). Alfalfa and soybean hay have increased whereas mixed 
clover and timothy have decreased. Production should increase to provide 
more roughage in the 1943-45 period. From a long-time point of view in- 
creased production of leguminous hays would be in direct relation to expansion 
of conservation efforts. 


Corn: More than one-fourth of the corn grown in the Northeast is 
utilized as silage. In New England and New York State approximately two-- 
thirds of..all corn.is for silage. In Delaware, Maryland, and Pennsylvania 
the rental agreement in operation on most tenant-operated dairy farms has 
tended to keep silage production down. Grass silage production has been 
increasing in importance in New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. Corn acreage and production have remained fairly stable, but with 
increased use of hybrid varieties production may be expected to increase in 
erain-producing areas (appendix table 22). 


In 1941 several counties in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware 
were placed in the commercial corn areas as defined under the provisions of 
the AAA program. However, when the Food-for-Defense program was announced, 
farmers were allowed to grow up to their usual corn acreage without penalty. 
Most farmers in these counties think it is essential that this practice be 
continued until the emergency has passed. From a long-time point of view 
some decrease in corn acreage is desirable in areas subject to severe erosion. 


Barley: Barley acreage and: production have inereased rapidly in 
recent years, especially in Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania (appendix 


table 22). It is a valuable dairy feed and_serves as a good crop on land 
shifted from wheat because of allotments. Because of needed increases in 


livestock production, increased production of barley to provide home-grown 
feed is desirable, both from a short-time and a long-time point of visw. 
Winter barley is a good crop for following corn Silage. on dairy farms in the 
southern part of the region... In New York considerable spring barley is 
érown as a mixture with oats. This combination of grains provides excellent 
dairy feed. Growing of the mixture results in higher yields and less lodge 
ing than when grown separately. 


Oats: Oat acreage and production while declining slightly have re- 
mained fairly stable (appendix table 22). New LOLk. Pennsylvania, and Maine 
are the leading preducers. Oats, except where grown as a mixture with bar- 
ley, should decline in acreage except in areas where Climatic conditions are 
idcally suited to securing heavy yields, Slightly increased production for 
the present period would be desirable to provide more foed. 


® 
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| Rye: Rye is grown principally in Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 

New York, : ana New Jersey where it is used as a feed crop Bed as a cover 

crop on the sandy soils of the Coastal Plain. Acreage and production for 

1943-45 and the long-time period should remain fairly Baia with a slight 
decrease desirable in areas where a shift can be made to barley. 


Cash Grain Crops and Tobacco 


Wheat: Northeastern wheat acreage declined steadily until ‘stimulated 
by World War I conditions. Since then it has eradually declined, being grow 
mainly in states outside of New England. Wheat acreage in edent years has 
been influenced by allotments (appendix table 23), For both the 1943-45 
period and the long-time period, and especially in view of limited future 
markets, it would be desirable ror part of the wheat acreage to be replaced 
by barley and other feed crops. This shift would be most desirable in areas 
where feed crop yields are high relative to wheat yields. 


Buckwheat: Buckwheat is an important crop in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, these states accounting for more than three-fifths of the nation's 
total production. Production has been decreasing and is not expectegé to 
change greatly in the next few years (appondix table 23), 


Soybeans: Soybeans for grain have increased rapidly in recent years, 
especially in Delaware, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, This has been facili- 
tated by the greater use of combines. With development of higher yielding 
varieties soybean production should increase in future years. Soybeans will 
provide another possible source of home-growm feed grains during the emer- 
gency period. This crop is flexible in that it can be harvested as grain 
or as hay. : 


Dry Beans: Acreage and production of ary edible beans, most of which 
are produced in New York, have remained fairly stable. With increased de- 
mand resulting from the Venitereonane efense program increased production for 
the 1943-45 period is expected and would be desirable. 

. : 

Tobacco: Tobacco production is important in the 5 counties comprising 
southern Maryland and in a few counties in Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts. Since the start of World War II Maryland tobacco is being 
used more as a blend with other tobacco in cigarette manufacture. It has 
replaced Turkish types formerly imported from Turkey, Greece, and Bulgaria, 
for it possesses similar qualities relative to burning, taste, and aroma, 
Coupled with this condition is the increasing consumption of cigarettes. 

As a result Maryland tobacco appears to be in a fairly good economic. position 
for the 1943-45 period. A slight increase in acreage is expected. 


. Livestock Enterprises 


Production of beef cattle, sheep, and hogs is of minor importance in 
the Northeast. These enterprises usually are found as sidelines in combi- 
nation with dairying, poultry, vegetables, and fruits. 


| Beef Cattle: Beef production in the Northeast has remained fairly 
stable, but in recent years production has inereased slightly (appendix 
table 24). Much of the beef is cull dairy cattle. From one-fourth to 
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one-third of production of Ra ELS and calves is from calves. 


In West Virginie, Aaryla Gx. Pennsylvania , and New York a 2 few beet 
cows are Kept on many farms. - In Ee awe some farmers, Dee 087 & hes 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, import feeder calves from the West and South 
for fattening. Some increase in beef production has resulted in recent 
years because wealthy individuals have stocked farms with purebred beef 
_animals. An increase in beef may be desirable in a few « Teas : where roughage 
and other feed are plentiful and where dairy merkets are not. avatlable. 
Barring unforeseen developments, production should remain about the same for 
the 1943-45 period. From a Pail Porny of view stable or slightly re- 
duced production seems desirable , 


Hogs: Hog production in the Northeast is mostly. either a specialized 
garbage feeding or a family-living enterprise. If experience during World 
War I is repeated production is likely to increase during 1943-45. In 

ecent years ‘hog numbers increased until 1940 when many hogs were liquidated 
(appendix table 24). ‘This was due to low prices caused by’ lerge market 
supplies. With increased domestic activity, exports under the Lease-Lend 
Act, and ample feed supplies United States production should increase rapidly. 
Northeast production, while increasing, is likely to be less rapid because 
_ of superior alternatives. ae de for Massachusetts most.of the increase is 
expected in areas outside of New England, Many farms not now-reising hogs 
could well afford to raise a few for home use. In some cases hogs might prove 
' profitable in utilizing waste and low-quality products. 

Sheep, Lambs, and oo Sheep and lamb production in the Northeast have 
been declining rapidly for a number of years although the rate of decline 
has been less in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York and Maryland (appendix 
table 25). ‘Prospective higher prices in the next few years, especially for 
wool, will probably halt this downward trend temporarily. Woel production 
has declined with the general trend in sheep numbers and mutton production 
(appendix table 26). Fron a long-time point of view sheep and lambs should 
continue to decline in importance except in areas without good dairy markets 
and where feed supplies are plentiful. Stabilized or increased production 
would be desirable for the 1943-45 period. Small farm flocks have proved 
to be profitable sidelines in some areas. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The major eaten ion that agriculture can make to national defense 
is to produce the foods and fibers needed for domestic and Lend-Lease uses. 
In cohsidering production estimates in relation to probable needs, a margin 
of safety is necessary to insure against low yields caused by uHBavorebilie 
weather. Now, more than ordinarily, underproduction, even for one year, 
might create a serious problem. The estimates in the preceding pages indi- 
cate that, with normal weather and -under the assumptions made, northeastern 
farmers can be expected, by 1943-45, to increase the production of dairy and 
poultry products, fresh truck crops, processing truck crops, and some fruits, 
by quantities ranging from 4 to 18 percent (table 14). The only décreases 
expected are in apples and some minor enterprises. _The net result probably 
would be an all-time peak in the dairy and poultry rogers ots of the region, 
and possible in total rh ete VRES 1 PrOGMGML ON: 
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Production increases would be greater if farmers were to make the maxi- 
mum response that would be profitable under the assumptions, and at the 
same time not make Shnnge that would conflict seriously with needed long-term 
adjustments. This "desirable" production is shown in table 14. 


Can these increases take place in view of the fact that during the 
next few years there will probably be a smaller labor supply and possibly less 
of some other resources devoted to agricultural production in the region? 
A reduction in labor supply now, because of higher production per worker, 
would be more serious than in 1914-18. Furthermore, in contrast to the First 
World War period, northeastern farmers are less woll prepared in many ways to 
expand production. In spite of recent progress, ‘under conservation programs 
soil resources in some arcas are still below 1914 levels, equipment and buildings 
are in-need of repairy financial roserves are lower, and:+ the average: age of 
farmers is higher. 


If such production is to be achieved, it will be done through adjust- 
ments made by individuel farmers. Although every farm, in some respects, is a 
problem in itself, there arc some adjustments which, under .the price. as- 
sumptions made; are likely to.be profitable in the 1942-45 period.’..In goneral 
they can and should be made without additional buildings and without incress- 
ing long-term debts. . Many of them heve already been initiated by certein 
farmersa ~ Further ‘price assurances to farmers may.bo necessary to obtain their 
widespread adoption. They have most application to the farms on the more 
productive land adapted to intensive oporation. Needless to say, their appli- 
cation will vary emong creas and emong farms in the same area. Some of the 
more important adjustments are as follows: 


(1) Increase the rote or baci of dairy cows. Increases of 10 to 20 
percent over 1941 retes could well be considered. In 1942 much 
of the increrse would hte to come from additional concentrates 
Incrensed feeding should be accompanied by more attention to ide 
feeding of individual cows according to capacity. 





filking cows 5 times daily, together with increased.feoding, would 
be an cffective way to “increase milk production materially and 
quickly--especially with high-producing cows. This cauld bo applied 
tO" Der Or all or the cows im herd s"and=durine wert “ore DL. of “the 
months. ‘—[t is not essential to milk -at exactly 8-hour intervals. 


(2) Inerease the numbers of cows and‘hons. Cow numbers in the region prob- 
ably could be increased 5 to 7 percent and hen numbers at kast 15 
percent over tke average numbers kopt in.1941, without new buildings 
or mejor alterations. 


It might be difficult to obtein-such en increase in cow numbers, 
especially if the normal flow of replacements from other régions is 
disturbed. Less culling of cows would. be essential. In years of 
low roughege supplies, it may be possible to make « partial sub- 
stitution of concentrates for roughege in order to cvoid the sale 
of needed Gattlc. Young stock sil usuaiiy be soldfirst if any 
selling is necessary. 

Hon numbers cen be inercasvd metcrially on present farms without 
new housing. This could be done by filling poultry houses to 
capacity and by keoping thom filled throughout the year. On some 
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farms the "barracks system" will help to do this, and in other 
‘cases it may be desirable to start some replacement chicks in 
the fall or to do less culling, 


(3) Expand the production of some crops. Larger quantities of feed 
-erops and certain other crops will be needed, Increased produc- 
tion can be obtained by heavier fertilization and by use of im- 
proved seed and methods, In some cases it may be praetical for 
farmers to use cropland that is now idle, on either their own or ' 

nearby farms. Probably no additional farm units need be set up. 


The production of individual truck crops can be increased greatly 
both by the above methods and by shifting acreage between crops. 
The extent to which this is done will depend largely on price in- 
ducements to producers, 


(4$ Be prepared for shortages in labor and essential materials of 
production. Labor shortages can be, and are being, offset to 
some extent by more use of family labor’and by greater use of 
tractors, hay loaders, milking machines, etc, Temporary short- 
ages of purchased feed can be met by carrying larger supplies on 
farms, Substitutes are possibie for certain materials. Fer- 
tilizer shortages might be partly offset by greater use of cover 
and soil-building crops, as well as by wiser use of available ma- 
terials. \ 


The efforts of individual farmers will need to be supplemented by 
changes in public policies and programs, ConServation and allotment programs 
may need to be modified to encourage and facilitate the production required. 
New credit policies may be necessary, an active educational program will be 
essential, and further price assuraNces may be required. 


Long-term problems and adjustments sre likely to be quite different. 
Declining prices are to be expected in the post-defense period, although 
eourageous measures may do much to prevent the decline and to cushion.its 
effects. In addition, northeastern farmers may find themselves facing greatly 
increased competition from othcr regions of the United States, In view of 
these possibilities, it is believed that the following long-term adjustments 
would be worth consideration on commercial northeastern farms: 


(1) Use inereased income during the 1942-45 period to put the farm 
plant in good repair, to build up soll Téertility, «te reorganize 
poorly-balanced anc uneconomic-sized farms, and to reduce debts. 
There may be some conflict between the last point and the first 
three, If so, debt reduction, on farms well adapted to permanent 
agriculture, can probably be made with safety at a slower rate, 


(2) Intensify efforts to increase efficiency. Full advantage should 
be taken of the market opportunities of the region, Conservation 
should be a goal. Dairy farmers probably will find it profitable 
to produce more and better roughage. Probably one-third more 
roughage could well be fed per cow. Pasture improvement should be 
expanded. Ladino clover is a4 very promising pasture legume over 
much of the region. 
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If the estimates of expected production for 1945-45 are in error, 
it is likely, except for eges, that they are overstatements rather than 
understatements of the production which will actually be achieved. Al- 
though farmers are resourceful, and under certain conditions may be willing 
to work longer hours, there is a limit to what can be done with a reduced 
supply of farm labor and possibly of other: resources. It cannot be over- 
looked that during World War I total agricultural production in the United 
States failed to keep pace with population growth. 


Perhaps one of the significant points brought out in the production 
estimates is that, by and large, the prospective increases are probably 
smaller percentage increases than will be needed’ in these commodities for 
the country as a whole. There are indications, for example, that by 1943-45 
if not sooner, the needed United States dairy promiction may be as mich aS 
l2 to 15 percent above 1941, If such production is to be obtained, 16 
very probable that the Northeast will have to expand dairy production more than 
o percent. ‘If,it is not obteined,:weimay findvourselves, as in World WarvI, 
consuming less per capita of important food itemse 
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Table 14. -- Crop ané livestock production estimates for 1943-45 on farms 
in the Northeast Region /1 
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: : Average annual Percent change 
Item :Unit:1939 actual: _ 1943-45 estimates :<__ ___: fuemas Been 
: : ‘Expected :"Desirable" :Expected_:"Desirable 
OO eh Ee BS lira Soa ihoteanas eo. : Percent} — 
No. of farms /2:No. : 634 : Gevns 6a es =1i O's -£.0 
ALY lend in 7 : ; oe : : 
farms /2 ae ibe GlLZOLS! "S608 097s Hoe Ieee -1.5 -3.0 
Cropland Gis °: 25,500) 38025, 5640: BE L6G + =O55 & -1.0 
Wheat for grain:A. : esac G7S7hs Gam Beoreie 252004 -15.0 
appre S7 HBO aie Hobart 31,440 -7.0 -16.9 
Rye: fom¢grain tAv>.: 154 +: L5em: 150 a1.3 -5 06 
opie: Ci, RO ae hy) Uae myoor -5.0 -6.0 
Porn.cea ve pur. 4s : : ; : : 
poses /4 rite 3,600 %! Bj492"; 3,600 : oir Oe 0 
ey sBu. : 134,2549: 134,925"): 138,953 ; Oabic 55 
Corn, except : : : : : 
for silage ne 2,696 : &,603 * Ao fe a -34 ; -O.1 
ESbes 99,047 SOO s60 a eP105, 681-4 aor ts 4.4 
Cormirons ace rhe 904 : B89 ;: 907 ; Pokigid tous O15 
s ones Syed: 2 S080 8254 3 -1.4 : 0.6 
Oats Tor erain 74.4% OOo Lae AOSl + Ap Get 0 : 0 
Biers 65,601 @ 6,110" 3 BO), dG 360 ; 30 
Barley for : : x : : 
erain the Pt BO7 : ork ¢ Dooe Tsar’ 4.9 
Bu. : 10,436 :; 10,540 : 10,958 : Oe: 5,0 
Buckwheat twa 280 : 250) 4 280 0 13.0 
:Bu.e : 4,485.2) 49020: 4.912 1140 biZ0 
Dry edible : : a is : 
beans Fie 4 BSG L702 ee <$ lees lee 
[Bus ts Leto LUD 22 Agee ne § 5.0 
Soybeans for : ; : : : 
beans Peet Wee Oo Sees as apa 14.3 
sites ss 944 3 iWon diy OV Gu3 Oe Oe 14.0 
All hay (ex- : : : : ; : 
cept sorghums)A, : LE OBE soo) 1 Bl Gos 11,298 L-6 24 
: Tons: in, 06L, ) 25,439); Loar & Ben 12.4 
Alfalfa hay Sein ve Bitduert (OSs 5 (iste Bel 10.0 
Tons: Nee es eG a: 1,474 ; 12,0 30.0 
Soybean hay Se olay 148 : LO tes Ibe) 1.4 Bul 
rons? ees 220 ie = ae fel Ca 
Tobacco fe O93 LOD LOD at 6-1 6.1 
2 UDB: LLD4OSS 4) L1G. Les 2 LLG, 185% LO 18 
Potatoes ee les odes BLS. ¢ Sols L060 10,0 
ene 3 LOS anu Gants Ler GoQue 122,650 ; 11,8 LL. 
Sweetpotatoes iA. ; Pas ae 29,7 £957 24 24 
SBuise ¢ 4,440 : 4,307 7 A OW is -3.0 -3.0 
Vegetables, : ; : f 
processing AOE: SLO 386 S99 Rie 2603 
Tons: LeOVBes Luar aiet Maco 18 24.0 
Vegetables, : : : : ; 
fresh shipment:A. ; Bod) pay ome rated 60 6.2 Seg 
:Tons: phys 0p Re AO 1,400 ;: = 7 Le.0 
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Table 14, (Continued) -- Crép and livestock production estimates for 1943-45 
- on farms in the Northeast Region /1 
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Average annual ; Percent change 
Item Unit: 1939 actual: 1943-45 estimates :_ from 1939 
Ne tae ed Moe oe ete sExpected :"Desirable" :Expected_: "Desirable" 
: ohicegg iy ue gee a a : (Percent) 
Market garden : $ “ - 
vegetables ey ge qzt Bro 200 3 291 ; ps aie 5.8 
j :Tons: Lion res ek. 685% Livagirs 20d 6e1 
Total fresh : : t ; : 
vegetables/5':A. ; PO54s 555°" tL Byes Bed: ess 
‘Tons: ego7ae st La yOoo 8 + B,1468 4,8: Ser 
Total all “G & ; ; : : : | 
vegetables/6 :A. } B50": 941 ;: Sp ae 1017 14.4 
: Tons: Bg 27D) 3 2207 % 4,485 ; S64 : 12.8 
Apples Bil eee Ot greut. oo oo. % Coy Bao ee -32.0 ~2040 
Peaches fn vie Gi, Jose Ko, 968. TOSS: °s 0 149 


Beef & veal 


(livewei ent) Lbs, J. 1,0173970151,017:970; °2,017,970 : 0 : Or 
Pork(liveweight)Lbs.: 527,760 $ 580,536: BIA OS es POPOL. LeeQ 
Lamb & mutton ;3 : ; : : : 

(liveweight) :Lbs.: 66,040 : 68,021 : 69,342 : sey 6 Ie 5.0 
Milk cows No. Seon. S;0o0, ye oe a 64O. 4 9.0 
Milk produced :Lbs,:18,921,000 21,367,000: 22,687,000 : pe Lvieo 
Wool shorn sLbs.: Byres t 8,285 & Pi lOe Oe. f 5.0 
Chicken eggs 1Dozas 004,418 $ 637,581 : 693,022 : Aais Die? 250 
Chickens ; ; ; 3 A : 

raised /7 sNO. 3 118,405 $ 136;166 3 142,086 : twa ot 20-0 
Chickens 4 i ; : ; : 

slaughtered/7tLbsi: 418,526 : 472,934 : SOs nods 1320) = 20.0 
Poultry meat ¢ ‘ ; 3 : 

sold [8 ‘Lbs+ Soo, U0Ue tT, 667,000 if 695,000 ; eO'el..5 20 0 


Soe ee ee ee ee oes 


Source: All 1939 data from Agricultural Marketing Service, unless indicated 

otherwise. Crop acreages are 1939 harvested. 

Le Includes the following states: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
-setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela-~ 
ware, Maryland, and West Virginia. 

2/ From U. S. Agricultural Census for 1940 

By. Includes cropland harvested, crop failure, and idle or fallow cropland. 

4/ Includes corn for all purposes. Total production is expressed in grain 
equivalent. 

Sy Includes commercial vegetables for fresh shipment and market garden vege- 
tables. 

6/ Includes commercial vegetables for processing, commercial vegetables for 
fresh shipment, and market garden vegetables. 

ua) These figures are liveweight and include only a part of commercial broiler 
production. See text on page 28, 

8/ No figures are available for total poultry meat production. The figures 
given represent rough estimates by the authors of total sales of chickens, 
commercial broilers, turkeys, ducks, geese, and guineas. 
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